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t.. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1884. Payttnades atten. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & (C0’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. Dedicated by special permission to Sir FREDERICK 


In 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Chromo-litho; hs, Lithographs, Woodcuts, Maps, and Charts, LEIGHTON, President of the Royal Academy. 
¥ _ price £2 12s. 6d. (not 42s., on pootionsly edvertined). ” 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PEERS on The Boeke poms OF EDINBURGH AND THE Messrs. S AMPSON LOW, M ARSTON, & CO. 


VOYAGES OF _ WISCOVE RY Bee a eee eereng et Se 


made arrangements with Mr. 
spote onthe Be: cagher, Perk-iane Studio, : aon 2 a 


ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC SEAS, Hvonavores ies of absolutely permanent PHOTO- 


ARTISTS AT HOME. 
ROUND THE WORLD: Mr. J. P. MA ALL has been honoured with 
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: mission to photograph a —~ gd of the l Ly - 
Being Personal Narratives of Attempts to Reach the North and South Poles; and of an Open-Boat, 3 ‘ “Architects tects, gra 
“ up the Wellin gton Channel in Search of Sir John Franklin and Her Majesty’ 8 Ships “ Erebus” anu re pe ny — ae = = F— b 








eir h . surro 
‘error,”’ in Her Majesty’s Boat “ Forlorn Hope,” under the Command of the Author. p web. ID, A t. t- of mot 
To which are added an Autobiography, Appendix, Portraits, Maps, and numerous Illustrations. characterise those places. 


ose p . - this ee he has 
By Degiy Inspects Generel R. M‘CORMICK, RN., F.R.CS., FS te eh ht Ok 
ief Medical Officer, Naturalist, and Geologist to the Expeditions. 










Photographs of the ber ne pay artists (a list te wi 













other names will be added in due course) :— 
Sir F. LEIGHTON, President of the ; LAWSON, G. A. 
; Royal Academy. LESLIE, @. D., R.A. 
THE ‘LIFE OF PETER THE GREAT. | atitvssir sn MACBETH: R'W, A.R.A. 
5 ANMITAGE. &. A MARKS, HO AA 
By EUGEN E. SCH UY LE R, BaRLOM, id 2 “RA MARSHALL, W. © Ra. 
Author of “Turkestan. BORHM, J.E., BA. MORRIS, P.R., ARA 
2 vols., demy 8vo, price 32s. BOUGHTON, G. H., A.R.A. OAKES, J. W., A. 
COUSINS. S, Hon’ Retired R.A. | PETTIE' SORA, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. DICKSER, F, ARAL POYNTER,” 


KHEDIVES and PACHAS: Sketches of Contemporary Egyptian |imme"''* — | EMERY quatit 


FAED, T., R.A. REDGRAVE, RICHARD, Hon. 











Rulers and Statesmen. B An OLD EGYPTIAN RESIDENT. FRITH, W. P., RA. Retired Bs 
1, The EX-KHEDIVE ISMAIL.—2, The KHEDIVE.—3. ARABL—4, RIAZ PASHA.—s. NUBAR PAGHA. Game ary AA RIVIERE, BatTON, RA. 
- CREEIP FASHA—«. The © pda CONS GENERAL. GREGORY, E. J. ARA. sTon Sanco A.R.A. 
Now ready, Part I., price 1s., of HODGSON, *% ERA. THORNYCROP, W. ‘i, ALR.A, 
‘ RAN. " WATTS, G. F., R.A 
HEATH’S FERN PORTFOLIO, By the Author of “The Fern World.” | iisutn sii, Sor EE mana 
As or , A. ° 
A series of life-size reproductions of Ferns, in which absolute facsimiles in form, ‘hata and veustion ¢ Cte | ss —. we bit 





fronds of these beautiful plants will be given, together with Letterpress Descriptions. 
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*,* It ma ss niteianmen maintain W. E. 






AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. ore tc the Royal a ademy, as sa, x. PY 
LA FORTUNINA: a Novel. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. In 3 vols., crown | 7) eer ee eet OT te the as oY members 
8vo, 31s. 
THE RIVER CONGO, from its Mouth to Bolobo. With a General! these likenesses have that interest which attaches to 
Hee Tee Tar Nee Ra a tn Bass in TANS | einen enon eb of nad Sey 
erous =. ana other ustratio: anda New e Uon: 
Balabo. “1 a Guay dea, doth exten, price One G — Do go Nearly ae. sense at home. The portraits will be reproduced by an 





Se eat etd ota Rae 
THE DIARY and LETTERS of THOMAS HUTCHINSON, Eszq., “~~ SHILLINGS eac 
B. 


A., LL.B., Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of his Late Majesty’s Province of Wormnchmasite 







ng at contain ie from the 
Bay, in North America. With an Account of his Administration when he was Member and 8 — of the Facsimiles incl 
Howse of a ma he of his yy vy == the s Colony during the Difficult os receded fy Biograp pay of cach, bartst, i = alas and — 
the War of Independen piled from the Ori; ocuments s a the on of his written by, and 
Descendants. By By PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON, one of his Great-grandsons. my boys hn ge - C— The Bi ps — work yt -. will be XX 
about 600 pp., 168. the editorship of, Mr. F. G. STEPHENS. 


SOUND BODIES for OUR BOYS and GIRLS. By William Blaikie, The size of the work will. be imperial quarto. ‘The 

Author of “ How to Get Strong, and —~ p to Stay So.” With Dlustrations. 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d ext and ts 4 = y - KF. _— 

“The object of this work is to saanest s and give directions for exercises which will develo _ #4 "all the mot = mean 2 P PProp — 

the iy, and thus enable our boys and gins while fitting their minds for present and It is further intended to print a Su or Edition on 
secure th bodily vigour and sound health. The exercises recommended by Mr. Blaikie are roo ys india paper, mounted on papic de Hollande, and of royal 
extreme. and are illustrated by sketches showing the positions to be assumed by the Das while — folio size, which will iy d to One Hundred Impres- 
them. They require no complicated apparatus, and are explained in a style of charming licity an sions taken from each plate before the lettering is engraved 
which is colsuiated to arouse the interest and enthusiasm of the pupil.” upon it; Fifty of which wiil be reserved ton American 


THE IRISH BIRTHDAY-BOOK: Selections from the Speeches and | Smiisos and Stayenr sth Part, ond upd nlf ea 


lied only to sub- 
scribers for not fewer than TWEL VE Mo ONTHLY Parts, 
Writings of Irish Men and Wome", both Catholic and Protestant. Arranged by MELUSINE. Small post ith 1 
8vo, bound in Irish linen, with Design in gold and gilt edges, price 5s. ” [ y. satiate 


THE NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER.” | It is intended to commence the publication in 


FROM YEAR to YEAR; or, Poems and Hymns for all the Sundays penal saith gear ns ecianinae amas 
and Holy Days of the Church. By the Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH, M.A. 16mo, with vet border lines, | The Frest Part will contain :— 























cloth, price 3s, 6d. ; roan, 5s.; calf or morocco, §3, 






wae. 1. Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.RB.A. 
NEW WORK BY MARION HARLAND, Author of “Common Sense t in the Household,” a work which 2. T. WEBSTER, R.A 
has reached the extraordinary sale of y tq Le America. Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3. W. C. MARSHALL, R.A. 


THE HOME KITCHEN: a Collection of Practical and Inexpensive| + V- ©. PRINSEP, A.R.A. 
Receipts. By MARION HARLAND. Orders may be given to any Bookseller in Town or Country. 


Loypoy: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Bumpies, 188, Fuxez Srrzer, E.C. 
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OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS 


QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. ELEVENTH SERIES, 

The FIRST COURSE of LECTURES on ** THE Di oh ig ploy 

‘TRAINING of the INTELLECT,” by JAMES SULLY, » Will com- 

mence on ey the 7TH FEBRUARY, at 7 P.M. of these 

Lectures ive Teachers ; tae yoy ryt pry my FA of Ny of 
on training o rt the 

the natural order of deralpment 

mental Faculties—Observation, Memory, &c., with a view to supply the 

scientific basis of a natural system of education. And seek further to 

give such an explanation of the — operations of the several faculties 

in early life as is required for a clear of = 

— exereise, and for an intelligent pursuit of the methods o! 

DORECK SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £20, wi Mt be nwa aa tithe 
Diploma Examination at Christmas next, to the Candidate who, en 
attended two Courses of the =~ — Lectures during the preceding 
twelve months, and ing © full examioation for a College 

nds first M the Eniaiee in the Theory and Practice of 


ticularly, =——_ at ‘in 





The Lostuecs are on Thursday evenings, at 7 o’clock. 

The Fee for each Course is 108. 6d.; Members of the College free. 

A Syllabus may be obtained on appli ication to 

C. R. Hovevor, BA, Secretary. 


HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 


Principals—Rev. D: | 4 Mi DD, 

Assisted by Miss Topp, Graduate fa me Gon Cami ery. 
King’s Coll.; “Mor! . LL.D., IL; 
Loais Diehl, 


regener, Sen Kine? 
ene St occas seis on ne 
(TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


opsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
soHOOLBand a UNIVERS under the Rev.T. R. STEEBING G, M. 


oFellow and Tutor of 
Modern rend AF. POD, 


Cluee Oana. First Class in Law 
King’s , 
(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


ah> A., Scholar of 

This College has been iw pore the Presidency of His Grace the 
DUKE OF DrVONSHIRE, , Chancellor of the ee to enable 
Junior Students, Sneek ¢ those intended for the Legal, Medical, and 
Teaching Professions, for Engineering, and for ees to obtain a 

niversity Education aw. and under special sw 

The usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 


at 19, 
charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Lon, 
and Univers! ity’ Fees, are £84 per annum. . 
° 4. rther information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
ambridge. 


Us IVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 





rpupor 











LECTU RESHIP 1. IN GERMA 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for this —_ Which will fall Vacant at 
Easter. Residence for the Summer Term to commence April 2ist. Tho 
‘er Will receive a fixed Stipend of ry per annum. 74 with all 
the Fees received from Students attending his xcept during the 
hours required by the College (at present Fifteon Weekly), the Lecturer is 


THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 


Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘*Pegs,” “Links,” or 
® Associations” of Mnemonics. 


ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
GB Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street | tree 
(Oppotite Mudie’s Libraty). 


ANTED, a SECRETARY for _ the 
TEACHERS’ GUILD of oxzat are | 7 95 
Timo cores . shox ve hoursa week. Preference 
farther information apply to the Hor. SeORETARY, |, Adetn-street, 
Adelphi, W.C., on or before FEBRUARY 23RD. 


OST of SECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, 
PONDENT Gesired PROTESTANT 
a aes 3, eri _ " fet tk wiedge of Italian, pani, 
: no’ 
Boia travelled 5 me» great deat in a yt East. Reference to 
and Clergy.—Address DocTokr, | 8, 


oad, 


Rk. A. M. BURGHES, amon 
Pahitshing. ‘Pubishery Eaimatan ex mained bei sale Rathore. Transfer 


Literary Property carefully conduc’ 
t Consultation free. 1 M pliteoencow, c. 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and PERIODICALS.~{WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, the 


| dealer eta 


Printing and Publishing. —74 to 76, Great Quosu-street, London, W.C. 


Rorvat HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


11, CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


THURSDAY, 7TH FEBRUARY, at 8 P.M. 
Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I., will read a Paper on “THE LOST 
OPPORTUNITIES of the HOUSE of AUSTRIA.” 
P, EDWARD DOVE, Secretary. 


Rerat ACADEMY of ARTS, 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS by the =e MASTERS, and by eae 
Masters of the British School, including # Special Belection from the 
Works of Paul Falconer Poole, k.A., is NOW OPEN. Admission, from 
9 till dusk, 1s, Catalogue, 6d. ; or bound in cloth, with pencil, Is. 
Season ticket, 5s. 


" [HE DUKE of GLOSTER,” by Sir J. 


REYNOLDS, now ExhRitng at the Grosvenor. 





























In a and = a be published, an ETCHING of the above fine 
WOKK, by H. R. ROBERTSON, Fellow of the Painter-Etchere. 8 
26 inches yy 4, 
Cambridge : WILLIAM FARREN, Publisher, 14, King’s-parade. 
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FoR the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 
the HOME visit the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty deors wést of Mudie’s Library). 
Splendid Copies of the Old Masters from the most 
celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


Reproductions of Modern Paintings from the Luxem- 
bourg, “‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 


Facsimiles of Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum,” 


Copies of Reynolds, Gains Lawrence, and r 
ws from the Print Room, British Museum, _ 

otices from the 
rt Journal, &., 


Illustrated Pamphl ith 
mes, ce, Athenaeum, Academ ~ y, Portfolio, A 


a ow + pp. 124, price 6d., free per post. 
Address the Mawaezr, 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM 
5 Process, and 














Detached Plates of this Battion of the Liber, with the Commentary 
Publishers Tat avrorres 


— . ‘ 
THE YEAR’S ART for 1884. 


Prtee 6b., with many Ijestrations. 
Criticisms on the 1884 volume :— 
** For those who have to do with art and aftists it aeemeeey~* 


“ From being favourably received as useful, it is now sseaguioel as 
i bie.” —Daily Telegraph. 
ps §. Indispensable to the painter, connoisseur, and amateur. ”— Academy. 
** A most useful book of reference to artists and amateurs.”—Graphic, 
“ Improves every year, and is, in fact, come to avery vere state.” 
ritish Architect, 
“A publication which has fairly earned for itself = status of an 
established institation.”— Scotsman, 


Now ready, from all Booksellers, 


THE BEWICK COLLECTION, 
DAYS OF SALE NOW FIXED, 


Mee wes DAVISON & SON respectfully 


ive notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, ve order of the 

et of the late Miss BEWICK, within the ACADEMY of A KTS, 

BLACKETT STREET, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, on TUESDAY, 5Tu 

FEBRUARY, 1884, and Two Following Days, 

ee Seton cnet of hing many containing the AUTOGRAPH of 

WICK ; end carious Prints, and other objects of 

key to to ahontons and a also, the H pally 
in rosewood ¢ part of the Silver "Plate ; and other a be effects. 

ogy Lp One hg I comes from blocks never before pub- 

—_. $e 4th January, and may be had of the pg erie 














IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S 1 ISS 
CHOLMONDELEY (Coeesiong the Brook),” Bn Ry at 


Grogvenor Gal. is being ENGRAVED in M 
limited to 30, £4 a Pr Ls £1 ls.—Subscribers’ names now received by 
the Pat Bond street, 


ART SOCIETY, 148, New 

FNs0r's ‘CHRONOLOGICAL CHART. 

Post the Anthor of this Geant bas yuclved to 1 to DUCE DU te Paice Os 

HALF, and to supply it himself to the purchaver.—Ciroutar, 

oni, ram, ke Bvt pti o notion E J. Biteom, Milbors 
Fifth Thousand.—In 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, price lés. 


FiRst PRINCIPLES. By Heasenrj~ 


SPENCER. 
“*This is nothing _ a Philosophy of epithets and phrases, introduced 
and carried on with a: and of ) of 


th lookeet and the haziest 
style, concealing the reasoning wn ¥? 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and Edinburgh. 




















THOMAS SAGA ERKIBYSKUPS. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 792, price 10s,, half-bound. 


A LIFE of ARCHBISHOP THOMAS 


BECKET, in Icelandic ; with English Translation, Notes, and 
Glossary. Edited by ERIKR_MAGNUSSON, M.A., Sub-Librarian of Univer- 
sity Library, Cambridge. Vol. If. Published ‘by the Authority of the 
Lords —_— of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master 
of the Ro! 

*,° nore Work is derived from the Life of Becket written by Benedict of 
Peterborough, and apparently supplies the missing portions in Benedict's 


biography. 

London : jones & Co. and TRUBNER & Co. Oxford: , raegee & 
Co, Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Ex Tr A, & C, BLack 
and Dovaias & FouLis. Dublin: A, THomM & © 





free to undertake Private Study or | ne a, ~ part iculars 

by the REGISTRAR, to whom all li ust be sent 

on or before FEBRUARY 9TH. Proficiency in at lo-Saxen (though not 

= ~ essential) will be taken into account, an and should be stated in the 
‘es! nials. 


RANSFER of LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


For DISPOSAL, on very advantageous terms, on unt of retire. 

it of present owner, the IDWILL AS, a LADIES § SCHOOL, for resi- 

lent and daily pupils, situated in a suburb London, 

py years. Good house and Hg t-y- rden, Average yearly 

Rent, £130 perannum. Capital Fegpieed for lease, good~ 

he &o., #00 000. School Furniture at a Valuation Apply, by letter only, 
Moesrs. HARMAN & MAyTHEWS, 95, Walbrook, London, B,C. (7,240,) 











THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. 200, One Shilling, post 2d. extra, 


CALLED BACK. 
By HUGH CONWAY, 


Being Vol. i. of Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library, Tenth to Foutteenth 
Thousand now ready. 


ublic and press are unanimous in commendation of this wond 
The p Pp ; erfully 


London ; GaurriTH & FARRAN, St, Paul's-churehyard ; 
Bristol; J. W. ARBROWSMITH ; and at all Railway Bookatalls 





4 ta! me Biackett-street; or of Mr. ROBINSON, 
Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE NEW PARCELS POST, 
CHEAP BOOKS AND CHEAP CARRIAGE. 


GILBERT & FIELD 
tothe erst advantage of the NEW PAROBLS. BC Pegnanty 


Furesl of Books can bot cS Se 


SF Seer Dissount i in mt in be ll New Books for 


LD, Kemainder 
aan 18, GRACECHURCH 

NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








Fresh Copies of all New Works of General Interest are added 
to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the demand in- 
creases, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal 
Forthcoming Books as they are issued from the press. 


Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 














The Books in Circulation at Mupre’s Setecr LIBRARY 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
90 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
981, Recent Srazer,[& 2, Kuve Sr,, CHEAPSIDE, 
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BEGINNING OF A NEW SERIES, 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 


FOR FEBRUARY. Price 7d. 
CONTENTS : 


ene — 
ROMANCE of ALMANACS. 
Sas. SHAW: he late Prince Im: 8 Nurse. 


WIVES, and MOTHE 
THE CLIFF HO gas of OANON de CHELLY. 


Bi COLO 
ANOTHER PPA GRS SATEEN Ee 
THE DON SNDED W WA USES, 
THE M 
DOCASTON 
FOUR ANY 
First Instalment of a New Novel. 
BY MEAD and STREAM. By CH#aRies Granor. 
Chapters I.-VI. 

4 @, oster-row, 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, 4, Paternos » London; and 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
CONTENTS ror FEBRU: 

THE NEW TORYISM, Sp innsaane Ooaeian 

THE CHURCH COURTS COMMISSION. By the Brsmer of Liverroot. 

THE IRISH LAND ACT and LAND SYSTEM. By W. O'Connor Monnis, 

POTTERY, OLD and NEW. By Jexmg J. Youre, 

PARLIAMENT and the GOVERNMENT of INDIA. By Jomy Atace, XP. 


THE HOUSING of the LONDON POOR : 


Il. WHERE to HOU: ae oe 
ll. WAYS 3 on ts MEA’ 
Ill, COST of 
THE CHRISTIAN quneanneel. mr Ww. fu a tne 
THE OUTLOOK in EGYPT. By BARON Matonviz, 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 
I. MODERN HISTORY. By the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON. 
Il, MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. B cee SETH. 
Ill. SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY, By Jom™ Rag. 
IV. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
London : IsBIsTER & Co. (LiatrTEeD), 56, Ludgate-hil!, ¥.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY. %. 64, 
Converts, 
THE PLAIN DUTY of the OPPOSFFION. 


ee No. 1. 6 Upright Gentle- 

Communicated by the Jp nt ly 

forry YEARS of INCOME — By the Rt. Hon. Jone G. HUBBARD, 

THE TWO LUCIANS: a Dislogue om Popular Religion. By Wisin 
JouHN COURTHOPE. 


THE REPRESENTATION of the PEOPLE : 
I. CAN arly CLASS be TRUSTED? By A Moprerate Lrsemat. 
Ii — : Right and Wrong Directions. By Parcr 
REG. 


CEE BOOER eo Go RETERINN & Ce SHARES, By Joux 
DGE. 





THE TALE of TRISTRAM and ISEULT. By MATHILDE BLIND. 
OUR GAME LAWS. By W.5S. SeToN-Karr. 
THB BOERS. By the Rt Hon. BR. W. Fownen, M.P., Serd Mayor of 


ETHICAL THEISM. By FIDENs. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION in INDIA. By FREDERIC PINCOTT, 

SOCIAL DETERIORATION and its REMEDIES. By Lorp Eustace G. 
Cxcu, M.P. 

THE LANDLORDS and the NATIONAL INCOME. With Coloured Ilinus- 
trative Chart, By W. H. MaLLoox. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

London : W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterleo-place, 8. W. 





THE 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 157, for JANUARY. 
Price 6s, ; Annual Subscription, 21s., post-free, payable in advance. 
CONTENTS. 
1, MR. GLADSTONE. 
2, THE INSPIRATION of DEATH in FOLK-POBTRY. 
3. PALESTINE WEST of the JORDAN. 
4. LAY and MEDICAL FUNCTIONS in HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION, 
5, ULSTER and HOME RULE. 
6. RECENT THEORIES on the PENTATEUCH. 
1. POLITICAL SURVEY of the QUARTER. 
& CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternosier-row. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


For FEBRUARY 














the t's Concep 
Jehovah as I uante boing the Prophet's Conception of 
"The Worth ws.” commences a short Series af 
Ta metly, Discourse which Christ, 3 the Crees, ext te 

immed up pregnant sayings that 

trams fh, coupel Ho He ) premahed at tee song the Jews. ior i 4 
jo pe 4, the larger and 
ome Munpay ote up ‘with By alta Mosers na Articlp on 
"Ss, Paul on Predegtination. Article ce 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Yor FEBRUARY, 1884. No. DCOCCXX. Price 9s. 6d. 





CoxTExyrTs. 
{UE NEW PHAEDO. 
A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.—Part II. 
THE BABYS GRANDMOTHER —Patt V. 
MORE REMINISCENCES OF A ROS@-GHIRE FOREST, 
PROSIMIGM, By J, 6. B. 
THE BSRIGAND'S BRIDE : AX ADVENTURE IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 
SIR THEODORE MARTIN'S LIFE OF LORD LYNDHURST, 
THE RECENT DIGPUTSE IN THE COAL-TRADE, 
ARMY VIVISECTION. 





Bdinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & S08. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 
4 MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
Na, 195, for FEBRUARY. 
1, UNIVERSITY COLLAGE of SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
2. 

PEST ALOR ont PROGREL in Zaleplon to the KINDERGARTEN. By 
8. ON the CHQION of a PROFESSION. By Tes YourG Bageniiys, 
4. GAMES. By 2. E.B. 

6, THE TEACHER®@ GUILD.—EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

6, MONEY REWARDS tm GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, By Mrs. Brers. 

. NOTES—CORRESPOND 

7. COCA OA ENCE.SCHOOLS and UNIe 


& : “ Byntax of Attig Greek ;* at 

atthe Satie rece one 
1 es aries Primary 

9. PRIZE COMPETITIONS : Translations, Literary Puzzles, &0. 
Price 64.1 per pest, 72. Yearly Subscription, payable in advance, és. 60. 


%e* The Volume for 1888 is now ready, price Te. 64., post-tres, 
Landon : 86, Fleet-street, E.C. 





’ THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


4 Exasemation oy Some RECENT SPECULATIONS. 


Fer FEBRUARY, 1884. Price 9s, 6d. 


O® the INSPIRATION of SCRIPTURE. By His Eminence CARDINAL 
NEWMAX. 


THE HOUSE of LORDS: 
(i) If REFORM. By the Rt. Hon. the Ragu of DuwRaven. 
(3] ON its ABOLITION. By T. E. Kupany, 
THE STATH and the MEDICAL PROFESSION. By Professor HUXLEY, 
A WALK to COOMASSIE, By Goprrer Y. Lacpxr. 
THE UNIVERSITIES and the POOR. By the Rev. SAMUEL A. BARNETT, 
“CRAMMING® tn ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, By the Rt. Hon Lorn 


as IA; tor Wheed and ber Ratvare With a Map. By Wiis 
enasenmenad, REPRESENTATION. By Rosert H. HAYWARD. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL OLIVE BRANCH. By the Rt. Hon. A, J. BeREs- 
FORD-HOPE, M.P. 


THE GERM THEORY of ZYMOTIC DISEASES. By Dr. W. B. Can- 
PENTER. 


CHRISTIAN AGNOSTICISM. By the Rev. Canon CuRTzIs. 
RAINBOWS. By Professor TYNDALL. 
London: KeGan PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 
Now ready, price 5s. 
Parks, J ore of the ANTHROPO- 


TT re, 2Wi Highs and IRELAND. 
neURICA 





Pea 


fs 6 Wert ieannt & Co., Ludgate-hill. 





NEW ETYMOLOGIAL WORK BY DR. CHARNOCK, 
Author of “ Local Etymology.” 


In cfown 8vo, 6s., cloth lettered. 


PBAENOMIN A; or, the Etymology of the 
Prinotpal Christian Names of Britain and Ireland. 
London : TRUBKER & Co,, 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Just published, demy 8vo, price 16s. 





By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 
Eighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IONA, 
With Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3¢, 6d, 


PRIMEVAL MAN: 





Pourth Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d, 








Jongon : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Pajernonter-row. 


Price Is,, Monthly, post-fres, 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 

Alréedy issued, crown S¥0, $s, 6d. each, 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Marumpe Brinn. 
EMILY BRONTE, By A, Mary F. Rosmvson. 
GEORGE SAND. BurtHa THomas. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Haten Zmomeen. 
MARGARET FULLER. By Junia Warp Hows. 
MARY LAMB. By Anne Griocnnist. 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of 


bee SKOBELEFF. By NEMIROVITCH-DAUTCHENKO, Trate- 
lated by E. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. 8vo, with Three Portraits, 1s, 6d, 


THE HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY 


by yee of GREAT BRITAIN. By JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 


FIRST LOVE and PUNIN and BABURIN. 


By IVAN TURGENEY, D.C.L. ‘Translated frem the warty rh, 4 the 


Seanoun. of the Author, with B: DNEY 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H.R. 


RAW A Sather 06 “Mesto ond Mevale.” Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM: a Survey of 
tod fs inbablantn, by & WHLLS g, 


a Ye 
Caneta Author E at ‘and 8 Ly Uieconarie of the Chinese 
on, ith Seventy-four Illustrations and a 
ot the Benpire 2 vols., demy 8to, 


CAPTAIN MUSAFIR’S RAMBLES in 
ALPINE LANDS, By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 0.6.1. With Ilus- 
trations by G. Handcock. 4to, 10s, 6d, 

SOLDIERS’ STORIES and SAILORS’ 


and Reminiscence up 
and Medi: Crown 








a Book of Mess-table 
pny ont Afloat by Officers, Naval, 
Oy 


NEW BOOKS on GAMES at CARDS. By 
SO eae 


THE MANAGEMENT and TREATMENT 


of oe owe in ye | ee = Bk on the ROAD. By 
wa —— Edition. Crown 8vo, 
TROPICAL TRIALS: a Handbook for 


tnd ALEX. &@ KENNY, MICS. 
CONTENTS ; Cloth: 
‘ater—'! 


8. LEIGH HUNT, Madras Army, 
be. Crown 8v0, 7e. 6d. 
and Outfit ~ Hints of welling by Land and 
Remarks on Diet—Hints on Domest —On the ame — 
tenance of Health and Treatment of Simple’ i 
Rearing of Children—&c. 


A HISTORY of the | INDIAN ‘MUTINY, 


accompanied it among the CIVIL 
‘ Ey T. 8. r *OLMES. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 
8 


| LIFE of MAJOR-GEN. SIR HENRY 


the Royal Engines. By 


Home QUMAND, CAL, of the Bough Gil Savion, Bamana La 
~ | rerseves. ousome Account of the 


Ra zing feo Revolt of the Bengal 
ara of a Mughal bao KEENE 


E., M.R.A.6., Aathor of 
OUR YOUNG yOLEY PLUTARCH. 
Se KAUFMAN, With Map and numerous Illustra- 


IN the COMPANY’S SERVICE: a Remi- 


niscence. Svo, 10s. 6d. 


MODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT 


EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY : being an Attempt to illustrate the 
Force of those by the Light Parallels supplied by Modern 
Affairs. 8vo, 


NATIVE LIFE in TRAVANCORE. With 


us Illustrations and Map. By the Rev, SAMUEL MATEER, of 
ro landen Missionary Society ; oe of “The Land of Chari! ty.” 
8vo, 18s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





AGNES MORAN: a Tale of Innocence and 


Experience. By THOMAS A. PINKERTON. 


TAY: a Novel. By the Rev. W. 0. Piele. 
THE JEWEL in the LOTOS. By Mary 


AGNES TINCKER, With Five Illustrations. 7s, @4, 








Lonpon: 





Lowpoy: ALEXANDER STRABAM 
~*~" ,SHENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 





WM. BH, ALLEN & CO,,13, Wargni0o Prace, 8, W, 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 





ATLASES. 
THE TRAINING COLLEGE ATLAS. A Series of 


Twenty-four Maps, illustrating the nay Desa and Political Geography of of the 
id. ed and Drawn by 
wit -- ofthe World Yor tion, Gxtonded ed and —_— by are @. 


N 
iN, ri J folio, cloth 1 
handsome and 
serviceable Atlas, which we think the best of the many su 


G8. 
RAVENSTEI, F.R.GS. pee 
“Tt would be swe if not imposible, to ou as cco. efforts which 
rth ju ers.’ 
Messrs. Philip & Son have as yet put forth as geograp ba hool and re orvity Magazine. 


PHILIPS’ COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS. Comprising 


Forty-two Modern and Eighteen Ancien s. With ee. New Edition, 
Revised ond Enlarged. Imp. 8vo, strongly Cee d, 10s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ STUDENT’S ATLAS. Containing Forty- 
three Modern and Five Ancient Maps. With Index. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Imp. 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ SELECT SCHOOL ATLAS. Containing 


Thirty-six Maps, full Coloured. With Tefen. New Edition, Revised and 
aed. tmp. bvo, strongly bound in cloth, 5s . 


PHILIPS’ INTRODUCTORY ATLAS. Comprising 
F ang wae Maps. Py a Index. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Imp. 


PHILIPS’ YOUNG STUDENT’S ATLAS. Comprising 
Fag og a full Coloured. With Index. New Edition. Imp. 4to, bound 


PHILIPS’ YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ATLAS. Containing 


Twenty-four Maps, full Coloured. New and Enlarged Edition. Imp. 4to, 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PHILIPS’ ATLAS for BEGINNERS. Containing 


Thirty-four Maps of the Principal Countries of the World. New and Improved 
ew aa valuable Consulting Index, on a new plan. Crown 4to, strongly 
oun () 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS of GENERAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. C “1 Thirty-four Maps. With Index. Crown 8vo, strongly 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d 


PHILIPS’ FIRST SCHOOL ATLAS. Containing 


Twenty-four Maps, full Coloured. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 4to, 
cloth lettered, 1s. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the BRITISH EMPIRE 


pane gt the WORLD. A Series of Twen eet lanatory 
tatistical Notes. By JOHN BARTH OCOMEW. R.G, a) ew and 
Enlarged Edition. Imp. 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s nO 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing a Seri f Maps and Diagrams illustrating the Natural Features, 
Climates, Sosious Vuohactions, and chief Natural Phenomena = the Globe. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Imp. 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 5s. 


PHILIPS’ PHYSICAL ATLAS for BEGINNERS. 


Lontaining Twelve Maps. Adapted for Use in Elementary ee. New and 
ition. Crown 4to, cover, 1s.; cloth lettered, 1s. 


PHILIPS’ SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. A Series of hteen Coloured Maps. With Index, in which is 

ven the Modern as well as the Ancient Names of Places. Medium 4to, bound 

cloth. New and Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GLABSICAL ATLAS. A Series 
Sete, ge constructed " wz , ee rns 5. oy 
cloth ooo 2s, _ - mene ‘ oe 


PHILIPS’ SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEO- 
GRAPHY. A Series of Twelve Maps, construsted © WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S., and Engraved in the best style. ps carefully printed in 
Colours. New and Cheaper Edition. mh, ato , in stiff cover, : cloth 
Bore, 4 6d. With a Soleable Consulting Index, and strongly bound in 


PHILIPS’ SMALLER SCRIPTURE ATLAS. Con- 


taining Sixteen Maps, constructed by HUGHES, F.R.G.S. The 


WILLIAM 
Maps beautifully printed in Colours. Imp. 16mo, illustrated cover, 6d.; cloth 


GEOGRAPHY. 
CLASS-BOOK of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. With 


Examination Questions.{ By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G. ‘4t late 
King’s Colle; London. ‘New Edition Revised and ym gt y J. FRANCOW 
G.8. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
In the on Y Bition the yo hout has been thoroughl 
Revised and considerably Extended. tirgughout d 7 
Pade ly ry and Political Change 
“There is no reason why the work before us a & not take th 
first, if not of itself the Bret, of geographical class-books.”— Practica’ Pen tenens the 
“ A work 7 for clearness, fullness, and prom: aol of 
bea — Lt hevery World. 9 9 arrangement, can hardly 
to it.” 


“T know no text-book on the same miorts that can be com; 
WALLACE, Esq., ‘h School, Inverness, 


ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK of MODERN GEo- 

GRAPHY. By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. This Volume is abridged 
from the larger Olass-Book, and is designed for the use of less une upils, 
oy ag ans Enlarged, by J. FRANCON WILLIAM FROGS: 


OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY, for Schools and 


Colleges. By W. LAWSON, St. Mark’s Coll }, Chelsea. New Edi 
tirely Rewritten and Extended, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ition, en 


GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONTES 5 and 


FOREIGN POSSESSIONS, for the Use of A aw PRG for 
tion. By the Rev. JOHN ’Pp. FAUNTHO M.A. a SP SG Brinch of val of 
Whitelands College, Chelsea. Fourth Edition, “ocied and Crows 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Nothing seems to be lacking to entitle it to be ~ peed as a complete man 
instruction on our Colonial poseemens. ””—- Schoolmaster. - nee 


CLASS-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With 
Examinati: stions, Maps, and Diagrams. By WILLIA 

F.R.GS., ee at King’s Colle; eae ad, New Madition 
Rewritten at and Extended, by J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.GS. Crown 


ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO. 


GRAPHY. With 2 Piecpemes and beg wines Questions. By WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G. New Edition. shores Revised and considerabl 
Extended, by J. FRANGON WILLIAMS, F xed S. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. . 


PHILIPS ELEMENTARY ATLAS and GEO0- 


GRAPHY. Containing the Essentials of the HANCON WILLIAM the RS iy oad 


Thirty full Coloured Mens. Edited by J. F 
a of “The Geography of the Oceans.” Crown 4to, neatly ey ing seth? 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS and GEOGRAPHY of IRELAND: 


2 Pym .* 2 the Country and of the several Counties. P. W. JOYCE 
. M.R.LA.; and Thirty-three Coloured Maps by J. BARTHOLOMEW 
KE RG Gs. — ‘sto, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GEOGRAPHY of the COUNTIES of IRELAND, 


with a General Description of the Country. By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D., 
M.R.1.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE GEOGRARHY of RIVER SYSTEMS. By W. 


LAWSON, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. New and Revised Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth, 1s. 
THE GEOGRAPHY of COAST LINES. By W. 


LAWSON, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. New and Revised Edition. Fcap 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 


THE GEOGRAPHY of the OCEANS, Physical, His- 
torical, and Descripti oO With Contour Ma; = the ap Bw of the 
Atlantic, Pacific, In and Antarctic f Co-tides and 
Currents, &e. “By J. HRANGON WILLIAMS, F.2.G.S. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 

8. 
* An admirable work. We know pothing better, whether for the school-room or 
the advanced student.”—Educational News 
“The best and best written work of the kind which we can remember to 
have seen for a considerable period.”’—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 


HISTORY. 
A HISTORY of (ENGLAND and WALES, from the 


Roman to the Norman Conquest. With, Notes and “Tables from Original 
Authorities. By T. MORG. OWEN, LS. a 8vo, cloth, 
with Three Maps, 3s. 6d. A SehootBaition i ls ised, ce 2s. 

“This volume should meet with a h — history is not one 
of disjointed parts, but of a symmetrical w: bm ian Courier. 





lettered, 1s, 





“Follows with accuracy the accounts handed down to us from the original 
authorities.’—Datly Telegraph 





Jondon: 1, Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, E.C.; Liverpool: Caxton-buildings, South John-street. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHEAPEST ATLAS EVER PUBLISHED. 
PHILIPS’ EXCELSIOR ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Containing One Hundred Maps, Plans, Sections, &c., carefully printed in Colours. 
Crown 4to, Illustrated Cover, price 1s. 


PHILIPS’ NEW SCHOOL-ROOM MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Uniform with the other Maps in Philips’ Series of Large School-room Maps. 
Drawn by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
Size, 5 feet 8 inches. by 4 feet 6 inches, Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, price 14s. 
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Just published, boldly and clearly Engraved and beautifully Coloured, size 7 ft. 5 in. by 4 ft. 6 in., Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, price 21s. 


NEW WALL MAP OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Showing the Whole of the British Possessions in North America, with Present Divisions, New Railways, &c. 












Just published, in neat cloth cases, price 1s. each Standard. 


THE CAXTON ARITHMETICAL TEST-CARDS. 


Specially Compiled for the Mundella Code by DAVID BAIN, F.R.G.S., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Standards II. to VII. Thirty-six Cards each Standard, with Two Copies of Answers in each Set. 











Just published, in Packets of Forty-eight Papers, containing Twelve Varieties, size 15 in. by 10 in., price 2s. 


SECOND GRADE TEST PAPERS IN FREEHAND DRAWING. 
By JOHN CARROLL, Art Master, Hammersmith Training College. 


Also, uniform in size and price. 


CARROLL'S SECOND GRADE TEST PAPERS IN PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 
SCIENCE LADDEBS. 


By N. D’ANVERS, Author of “ Heroes of North African Discovery,” &c. 
Small 8vo, each volume complete in itself, price 6d. 
No. 1. FORMS of LAND and WATER. With Fifteen Illustrations, No. 4. FLOWERLESS PLANTS. With Forty-five Illustrations. 


No. 2, THE STORY of EARLY EXPLORATION. With Maps and | No. 5. LOWEST FORMS of WATER ANIMALS. With Twenty- 


Illustrations. two Illustrations. 


No. 6. LOWLY MANTLE and ARMOUR WEARERS. 
No. 3. VEGETABLE LIFE. With Thirty-cight Illustrations. . Thirty Iustrations. 


A Larger Edition of the ‘‘Screncz Lappers”’ is also issued in 3 vols., price 1s. each, neatly bound in cloth, namely :— 
Vol. I. THE EARTH and its EARLY EXPLORERS; or “Science | Vol. II. VEGETABLE LIFE and its LOWEST FORMS; or 
Ladders” I. and IT. “Science Ladders” III. and IV. 
Vol. ITI. LOWLY WATER ANIMALS; or “Science Ladders” V. and VI. 


*,* These ‘‘Science Ladders’? form a Series of Readers intended to teach the great laws of nature in language simple enough to be intelligible to 


every child who can read. Purely elementary, they aim at awakening the powers of observation and of reasoning, thus making pupils and teachers fellow- 
workers from the first. 


PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS.—New Editions. 


No. 1. STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. Pp. 192, Sixty Lessons, No. 3. MIDDLE ENGLAND, from 1154 to 1603. . 256, with 
Eighty Pictures, and Three Maps, small 8vo, cloth, 1s. numerous Illustrations, Maps, Plans, &c., small 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

No. 2, EARLY ENGLAND to 1154. Pp. 192, Sixty-three Lessons, No. 4. MODERN ENGLAND, from 1603 to 1883. Pp. 272, with 
Ninety-four Pictures, and Six Maps, small 8vo, cloth, 1s. numerous Illustrations, Maps, Plans, &c., small 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

*,* Teachers intending to change their Books should examine and adopt these Readers, which will be found to produce the best and highest results, 


not only in History as a Class Subject, but also, by developing the ‘‘intelligence’’ of the children, and thus improving ‘the general quality of the work”’ 
(Art. 1096), their use will go far towards securing the highest Merit Grant in addition to the highest History Grant. 

















With 













Just issued, in handsome cloth binding, crown 8vo, pp. 740, 4s. 6d.; or gilt edges, 5s. 


PHILIPS’ PICTURESQUE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
With NOTES, 300 ILLUSTRATIONS, and MAPS. Edited by J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 


*,* The most attractive History of England for children that has ever appeared. Equally suitable for school, home, and presentation. The 
numerous Illustrations in this book, Drawn and Engraved by Eminent English, French, and American Artists, are exceptionally fine, and are of great 


value as illustrating the chief events in our country’s life history from prehistoric times to the present day. 100 Authentic Portraits of Sovereigns and 
Eminent Men, and Twenty-four valuable Maps. 





London: 1, Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, E.C.; Liverpool: Caxton-buildings, South John-street. 
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SOME STANDARD 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


IN THE PRESS. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
PROFESSOR BROWNE’S HISTORY of 


ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE, In 1 vol.y 
demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 





the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, by 3 
0! 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 6 vols., demy 8vo, 218. each, 


THE HISTORY of ROME. From the 
GERMAN of Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN; 
by the Rev. W. P. DICKSON, With an Introdue- 
tion by Dr. SCHMITZ. The Library Edition, bir 
Index, 4 vols., demy 8vo, 75s.; or the ~~ 
tion, with Index, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 46s. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 
Geran of Professor ERNST CURTIUS, by 
o SN cae M.A. 5 vols., demy 8vo, "price 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD RHRASY late Chiet Justice of Ceylon. 
Twenty-sixth Edition. With 8. ctown 8vo, 68. 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, with Plans, 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of tho GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. From the French of M. THIERS 
by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With F yone 
fine Engravings and Portraits of the Cele- 
brated Personages referred to in the Work, en- 
graved on Steel by William Greatbach. A ‘New 
Edition. 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN (1793-1827). By WILLIAM JAMES. 
With a Continuation by Copeets CHAMIER. 6 vols., 
crown 8vo, with Portraits, 36s. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 
of Popular Astronotiy, 5 AMEDEE GUILLE- 
MIN. Edited by MAN LOCKYE 
F, 7S Revised 

200 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M, GUIZOT, by A. SCOBLE. 
With Four Portraits. ce 6s, 


THE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
From the French of M. MIGNET, by A. SCOBLE. 
With Two Portraits. Price 6s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 
and Marvels. 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In crown 4to, 


with Sixty-three Illustrations by hank; 
Leech, and Tenniel, 21s. 


THE CARMINE EDITION. In crown $vo, with 
Carmine Border, and Seventeen Illustrations by 
Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges, y 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION. miugtenthons "by 
Gea 


crown 8vo, Thirty-two 
Cruikshank, nN Tenniel, 
qpeeiatiy S- re-cngraved for this Ration by 
earson, 68 
THE POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE VICTORIA (Pocket) EDITION. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 4 vols., Illustrated, 
14s.; or, separately :— 

FIRST SERIES. og tgp Rats, Serpents, Fishes, 
Monkeys, &c. 3s. 6 

SECOND SERIES. Containing Wild Cats, Eagles, 
Worms, Dogs, &c. 3s. 6 

THIRD SERIES. he Lions, Tigers, Foxes, 
Porpoises, &c. 3s. 6d. 


FOURTH SERIES. mos Giants, Mermaids, 
on, &c. 3s. 6d 


ftdon, ia 8vo, with over 


ICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-st., London, 





NOW READY, 


The First MONTHLY Parr, 
Price ONE SHILLING, of 


Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary, 


EMBRACING 
All the Words in the English Language, 





With @ Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, 
Pronunciation, History, and Use. 


With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“It is thotoughly cuapelopnelie in character, 
and yet has all the elements of a comprehensive 

English dictionary. e advantage of this coti- 
bination is obvious, benanep yet only are the words 
traced to their origin and their meanings given, but 
their pronunciation, history, and use are carefully 
marked. . . The quotations from classical 
authors in Which the use of rare words is shown is 
likely to prove one of the most valuable features of 
the work.’’—Ozford Undergraduates’ Journal. 


‘The first partfof this elaborate work is now pre- 
sented to the public f for ere can be 
but one verdict, that it stan a émiinently before 
any others that have been hi published, and 
as a book of reference it is invaluable.’’ 

Public Opinion. 


‘‘No pains have been spared to so thoroughly 
explain and illustrate the full meaning of every word 
that the application in any sentence can be 
at once. . . . Nothing can be more compre Sonve 
than the descriptive or encyclopaedic portion of the 
work, which is enriched by the introduction of a 
number of small but very useful engravings. . 
The name of Cassell is identified with many 
standard works of the highest usefulness, but the 
‘Encyclopaedic Dictionary’ promises to transcend 
all previous productions of the firm.’’ 

Daily Chronicle. 


*¢ This is a most valuable work of reference. In- 
deed, we know of no other which can in atiy way 
compare with it.’’—Broad Arrow. 


‘*The most perfect dictionary we have yet seen.” 
Literary World. 


“Tt certainly is the most important production 
of the kind ever offered to the public, and its issue 
in its present form places it within the reach of 
all.”’—Pictorial World. 


‘The completed work will form the most perfect 
and exhaustive dictionary of modern times.” 
Medical Press and Circular. 


**On turning over the leaves of this unique work 
we are confirmed in an old opinion of ours, that a 
first-rate etymological dictionary is, for students, 
ani extremely interesting as well as an indispensable 
work.’’—Jnquirer. 


‘*Perhaps the greatest surprise in connexion 
with such a stupendous and valuable work is the 
fact that the price of each part has been fixed at no 
higher price than one shilling.’’— Observer. 
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LITERATURE, 


Temples and Elephants: the Narrative of a 
Journey of Exploration through Upper 
~ Lao. By Carl Bock. (Sampson 

W. 


Tue narrative before us, as compared with 
the writer’s work on Borneo, labours under 
two disadvantages—he was unacquainted 
with the language of the country; and, in 
return for the facilities extended to him by 
the King, he undertook, he tells us, ‘to 
refrain from any political allusions.” To this 
rule the writer adheres with some rigidity. 
Thus we should have liked to hear what he 
learned as to the relations to each other, and 
to Siam and Burmah, of the tribes on the 
northern frontier. Again, he has no doubt 
felt himself precluded from ing freely 
on questions of internal administration; but 
we can read something between the lines, and 
for the rest we may reflect that but for the 
assistance afforded him the book might not 
have been written at all. He is mistaken in 
supposing that no Euro has “traversed 
any portion of the same ground.” Since Gen. 
McLeod’s journey in 1837, not to mention 
Mr. Cushing, Mr. Colquhoun went as far as 
Zimmé in 1879, though his promised account 
of the journey has not yet appeared. Still, 
the author no doubt saw much that was new; 
and though hampered, as he complains, at 
every turn, especially among the Laos, by the 
jealousy and reticence of both officials and 
people, and also, we may suspect, by inef- 
ficient interpreters, his record is of 
interest. 

Between the indiscriminate adoption of 
everything foreign, arguing a lack of origin- 
ality, if not of self-respect, in Japan, and the 
almost equally indiscriminate exclusiveness of 
China—though China may be found to have 
taken notes more extensively than is com- 
monly supposed—Siam appears to have chosen 
a juste milieu. Mr. Bock describes the King 
as attached, like his father before him, to 
European society and culture, having been 
educated by an American lady, but as by no 
means under European dictation: Thus, 
while establishing post-offices and telegraphs, 
gradually abolishing slavery, and instituting 
some sanitary legislation, he is a sincere 
though enlightened Buddhist, his creed occu- 
pying, as is usual with its votaries, a largo 
space in his life. He is thirty of age, 
and has forty-two children. Mr. Bock says 
nothing about palace intrigues or succession 
disputes. Possibly the safety is in numbers, 
for he mentions two other princes with families 
Tespectively of 106 and 95 children; but the 
number of sons capable of succeeding to 
the throne is, from want of sufficient rank 
om the mother’s side, relatively small. 
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An address which Mr. Bock petete from the 
princes to the King, and his orty’s reply, 
e - 


though dashed here and there wilt som: 


dently European or American commonplaces, 
gives & curious and pleasant picture of the 
on both sides. Neither does native art 
appear to suffer from og erg In 
a great palace recently finished, European 
shan din; cok, edging 0 dnvoprot 
ional gtyle ; excepting the silver-wor! 
and the bronze verge | (which, however, 
seems nearly extinct), there is not, by the 
— account, _— vem 9 art e is 
worth preserving. e people, he sa ow 
a great aptitude for Euro aaa” Their 
ver-work is handsome, following traditional 
patterns and ideas only, as apparently do the 
ainters. Their figure-drawing, and 
uman, is full of life and vigour; but when 
the author asked a native artist why they 
Hs ob f their sub ie rt icularly 
nS 0 subjects, an ps 
of the < t, of seh, thoy “ org! of 
exam m, he 
were ot eilowell to make o trus ploture of the 
elephant: that was left to the farang to do.” 
It would be curious to compare the f 
expressed in this “not allowed” with that 
which dictated the conventionalism of ancient 
Egyptian and mediaeval European art. Euro- 
pean costume has hardly begun to supple- 
ment the national, which Mr. Bock 
as very becoming. That of the Jacons (actresses, 
or dancing girls), however, is mysterious: th 
are “all dressed alike, in complete Sootch 
dress, the head covering being a crown in the 
form of a pradchedes.” 

How far the mass of > has as yet 
benefited by the enlightened principles held 
at head-quarters the writer tells us little as 
regards Siam proper. In the Lao country, 
which is still practically under the native 
chiefs, a good deal of oppression prevails. One 
energetic official there, a Oingalese by birth, 
had brought a buggy and pair of horses up 
into the jungle, and even talked of establish- 
ing a cab-stand ; but the people generally are, 
the writer says, utterly idle and spiritless, 
gambling is universal, and drunkenness very 
common. He suggests that their energies 
might be stimulated by the promotion of 
trade ; and he considers that a railway might 
easily be made from Bangkok up the fertile 
valley of the Menam to Raheng (300 miles), 
the country presenting no physical difficulties, 
and Chinese labour being always available. 
This plan has some bearing on the question, 
recently under discussion, of a e route 
through Burmah and the Shan country to 
Yunnan; for, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages of Bangkok as a port, the railway would 
at once attract a good deal of the traffic which 
the other route proposes to accommodate, and 
which, .so far as it came within his notice, 
Mr. Bock represents as very considerable. It 
is to be regretted that his attention had not 
been directed to this scheme, as he could have 
described, with special reference to a railway, 
the difficult country north of Zimmé (which 
place, by-the-way, he spells variously Cheng- 
mai or Kieng Mai). Although the hindrances 
placed in his way by the Chows and Phyas 
of Upper Lao were very annoying, they were 
beni, from the native point of view, with- 
out excuse. If it was natural that he should 
desire to excavate the ruined temples of 





—— 
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Muang Fang, and off valuable bronze 
Buddhas, it was eq natural that the 
priests should resent such poaching, even on 
their unoccupied preserves, and that the 
people, always in dread of offending the 
spirits, should attribute various mischances to 
his proceedings. And the fine of fifteen 
rupees which the authorities at; Lakhon tried 
toi on him for having chastised a high 

i d taken up his residence in the 
halls of justice because the rest-house was out 
of repair, does not seem exorbitant—to 
nothing of the spiritual damage done. The 
King, to whom he afterwards recounted his 
troubles, was inclined to attribute them to 
the inefficiency of his interpreter; at all 
events, his readers will not greatly regret 
delaya to which they owe much amusing 
description of native life, habits, traits of 
character, and curious customs—not the least 
quaint among these being a proposed cere- 
mony of reconciliation between the traveller 
and the offended authorities—and no one will 
complain that his account of the executions 
he witnessed, or of the disposal of the bodies 
of the dead, is not sufficiently realistic. We 
do not know whether a traveller is to be 
exoused when, in the cause of satironclogiod 
science, he investigates the private domestic 
details of life through chinks of the lattice. 
Another successful, and perhaps more serious, 
fraud was the production of zoedone on various 
occasions when his native friends had called 
for champagne ! 

Mr. Bock writes fluently on soma of the 
more abstruse points of Buddhist doctrine ; 
but, whatever we may think of his con- 
clusions, his account of the various religious 
ceremonies and observances he witnessed— 
and he saw a good deal—are full of interest 
and value. Everywhere, but especiall 
among the Laos, side by side with Bud- 
dhism, and apparently without clashing, we 
see the older nature-worship, and not 
only prayer, but thanksgiving, addressed to the 
spirits of the rocks, streams, and such like. 

e describes, too, a state of possession, called 
phee-ka, akin to the evil eye; persons 80 
affected, though not considered to be n- 
sible, are banished, sometimes en masse, from 
the community, and obliged to form a settle- 
ment elsewhere. A superstition, common 
among widely different races—viz., the dislike 
to pronouncing a name—is perhaps traceable 
here in the custom of giving an infant an 
unattractive name, such as pig-dung or goose- 
dung, in order “‘ that the spirits may not take 
a fancy to it.” Later on, this name is dis- 
carded for another. 

Towards the northern frontier, although the 
people seemed very prosperous, Mr. Bock 
observed many ruined towns, the result of 
wars recent and remote, the remains indica- 
ting a style of art higher than that which 
prevailed farther south. We gather (but, as 
before observed, he is reticent on the subject) 
that constant fighting goes on between the 
Ngious or Shans, backed by Burmah, and the 
Laos, dependents of Siam. That the Shan 
customs should approximate to the Burmese 
is not surprising, but Mr. Bock finds that in 
physique also their resemblance to the Burmese 
is much closer than to the nearly allied Laos. 

Most Englishmen will sympathise with his 
wish that Siam should be strong and pros- 
perous. And in any rectification of frontiers 
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that may take place in these parts it should 
be remembered that, as Mr. Colquhoun has 
pointed out, the western frontier of Anam 
does not extend beyond longitude 102° 30’, 
for any rapprochement of the frontiers of 
Anam and Burmah is now more than ever 
undesirable. Courts Trorrer. 








The New Lucian: being a Series of Dialogues 
of the Dead. By H. D. Traill. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 


Mr. Tratt, although he may plead modern 
fashion, and such fellow-culprits as Mr. 
Mallock and Mr. R. L. Stevenson, must yet be 
considered very bold in the title he has chosen 
for his book of dialogues. In the first place, 
he is too ruthlessly ruffling the feelings of the 
new criticism, which likes to regard each 
thing as a thing by itself, and denies the old 
platitude about the repetitions of history ; 
and then he compels a comparison between 
the classicised dead and a living modern, in 
which he is as sure to get the worst of it as, 
no doubt, he will get the best when some 
future writer of dialogues or recapturer of 
rhymes comes forward with “‘ the new Traill.” 
For Lucian, as Mr. Traill would be the first 
to allow, is not one of those forgotten worthies 
whose name may be lightly taken in vain, as 
though it stood picturesquely for dead dia- 
logues, as Priscian stands for dead grammar, 
or Galen for dead physic. His volumes lie 
conveniently near the easy-chair, with Aris- 
tophanes and Moliére and “the little edition 
of Rabelais,” and they are even better 
thumbed. To. wish, therefore, to replace 
them, or even to stand on the same shelf, is 
no mean ambition, and one not easily to be 
gratified ; for what criticism is, in its way, so 
searching and beyond appeal as that of the 
dressing-gown and slippers? And in the 
case of a new Lucian, whatever ideas he may 
be supposed to have gained during his seven- 
teen hundred years’ converse with the Shades, 
unless there is the old penetrating humour, 
the old full-throated laughter at gods and 
men, the old ease and charm and vivacity of 
style, the verdict must be ‘‘ that ’tisn’t the 
genuine thing.” 

Now it may at once be said that these are 
not the qualities which claim recognition in 
Mr. Traill’s writing. At bottom, Mr. Traill 
is not a humourist; he is far too much of the 
moral and political philosopher for that; his 
dialogue is too ‘ bearded,” as Lucian would 
say; he is earnest, didactic, satirical, witty, 
but he is not a humourist. And then, again, 
Mr. Traill’s dialogue wants ease and fluidity. 
There is too much of the stoccado and passado 
and standing on distance, not enough sweet 
touches and quick venews of wit, snip-snap, 
quick and home. The conversation has all 
the finish of a carefully played game of chess, 
and produces the same effect on the bystanders. 
In other words, there is hardly a soul among 
all the speakers who can talk. And once 
more—and this is the most fatal objection to 
Mr. Traill’s claim on Lucian’s mantle—he 
can be dull. Let anyone read, if he can, the 
dialogue between Burke and Mr. Horsman, 
and say if its dulness does not provoke a 
yawning too deep for tears. 

_ No; if Mr. Traill wishes for the justifica- 
tion of a prototype, a better title would 
have been “the new Lyttleton” or “the 





new Landor.” Lord Lyttleton, in thé 
Preface to his Dialogues of the Dead, speaks 
of this form of writing as ‘perhaps one of 
the most agreeable methods that can be 
employed of conveying to the mind any 
critical, moral, or political observations.” 
Now this sentence might stand as a very exact 
description of Mr. Traill’s dialogues. They 
are full of observations, and observations 
which fall into these three classes; and they 
are the observations of an acute and practised 
mind, and they are expressed for the most 
part not only agreeably, but with great force 
and brilliance. Of quotable good things in 
the ways of epigram and parody there are 
scores, and many deserve the still higher 
praise of being still better in their context. 
‘“‘ T have noticed,” says Lord Westbury, ‘‘ that 
the definitions of Churchmen are often as 
animated as lay invectives.” ‘' Amnesty, 
after all,’ says Lord Beaconsfield, ‘‘is only 
the Greek for forgetfulness;” and so on. 
The most interesting and best sustained of 
the dialogues is that which occupies the place 
of honour in the volume—Lord Westbury and 
Bishop Wilberforce. Of the rest, the political 
are better than the literary. The points made 
in the latter are so small or so well worn that 
they scarcely seem worth the pains they have 
evidently cost. This remark does not apply 
to ‘* Plato and Landor,” which is a satire on 
the neo-Hellenism of the day, which Mr. 
Traill—that is, Landor—puts on a level with 
an equally popular if more barbarian cult. 


‘Tan. You seem to have often conversed 
with new comers from my country. Have you 
ever heard any of them let fall the name of 
Jumbo ? 

*‘ Pla. I do not remember to have done so. 
The word is unfamiliar to me. Yet stay; I 
seem to recall it. Is it not the name of a bar- 
barian god ? 

‘“* Lan. Associated with Mumbo it is. By 
itself it is the name only of an idol;” &c. 


This dialogue contains some very choice abuse 
of the young poets (if such there be) whom 
Punch symbolised by the name of Mawdle, 
and side by side with this a most flattering 
testimonial to the author of the Strayed 
Reveller. Of the political dialogues the best 
written is ‘‘ De Morny—Gambetta—Blanqui.” 

Mr. Traill by his title has appealed to 
Caesar; and, at that highest tribunal, it is 
not constitutional politics, it is not merely 
‘‘a high degree of truth and seriousness,”’ it is 
not even a faculty for epigram, which can 
save a man. Still, it is but poor justice to 
say this, and this only. There remains to 
praise the extraordinary cleverness of a great 
deal of Mr. Traill’s book, and its very con- 
siderable range of interest. 

H. C. Brecutne. 
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By Sir Theodore 





The Life of Lord Lyndhurst. 

Martin. (John Murray.) 
WHITEWAsHING never has been, and probably 
never will be, a very successful process from 
the literary point of view. When the white- 
washing of one character has to be done at 
the expense of blackening another, it is still 
less likely to be successful. Controversial 
writing is generally dull.. Even Milton could 
not produce a readable work when he answered 
an opponent point by point. The attempt to 
whitewash Lord Lyndhurst by refuting point 


by point Lord Campbell’s Life of him has 
ruined the interest of the present work. 

Nor can it be said that the whitewashing is 
successful. It is true that Lord Campbell has 
been convicted of inaccuracies in quoting Lord 
Lyndhurst’s speeches, of insufficient know- 
ledge of his domestic, and sometimes of his 
political, life. There is no doubt that Camp- 
bell did set down a good many things in malice 
against Lyndhurst which were not true, and 
extenuated a good many things in his favour. 
But to convict Campbell of unfairness is not 
to find a verdict of acquittal in Lyndhurst’s 
favour. The charge against him is that he 
changed his political creed to suit his interests 
or his convenience, and was a self-seeker pre- 
pared to sacrifice his party to himself. 

In either proving or refuting this charge, 
we are met by the initial difficulty that he 
himself “upon principle destroyed almost 
every letter or paper of a confidential nature 
which could have thrown light upon his 
official life or his relations with the leaders in 
society or politics.” We are also informed 
that, unlike most men of that day, he never 
wrote a letter if he could help it. But he 
knew, or had a strong suspicion, that Campbell 
was writing his Life, and that it would bea 
stinging indictment. What is our opinion of 
a@ person who, knowing that charges are 
hanging over his head, or are likely to be 
brought against him, sets to work to destroy 
his papers? Surely, that he had something 
to conceal. But when he exercises a selection 
in so doing, and preserves some (but a very 
few) which are, so to speak, evidences to 
character, and destroys others, the inference 
is that those destroyed were in some 
way damaging. However, whatever the in- 
ference to be drawn, the fact remains that 
there are scarcely any papers to help us. 
We have, then, to fall back upon other 
evidence. 

There are three chief episodes in Lynd- 
hurst’s career which laid him open to 
the charges specified. The first is when he 
first got into Parliament by the aid of tho 
Tory Government. It is admitted that the 
cause of his so doing was his successful defence 
of Watson when indicted for high treason in 
1817. Now it is singular, to say the least of 
it, that Copley, as he then was, should have 
been selected in such a case if he was not 
known as a Liberal. In those days, as, in- 
deed, in these, no one thought of selecting 
for his counsel in a political, or quasi- 
political, case a man who was not supposed 
to be more or less of the same political 
colour. The Hunts were defended by 
Brougham and Brandreth by Denman, be- 
cause they were the leading Whigs 
and advocates of the day. It is true 
that Copley’s leader in Watson’s case was 
Wetherell, that most bigoted of Tories. But 
why? Because Wetherell was then breathing 
vengeance on the Government for having 
passed over his claims to the Solicitor-General- 
ship. Nor was this Copley’s first appearance 
as a defender of Radicals. He had gained his 
name by a successful defence of a Luddite on 
circuit. But, before he would have been em- 
ployed to defend the Luddite, he must have 
been known or reputed as a holder of advanced 
opinions. The evidence that he was so does 
not rest on Campbell alone. Scarlett charged 





him with it in the House of Commons; there 
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is a well-known story of Denman calling him 
a villain when he heard Lyndhurst denying a 
similar charge in the House of Lords, where 
Denman himself subsequently repeated it. 
It is quite true that Lord Lyndhurst always 
denied the charge. But if he had never held 
himself out as a holder of such opinions, why 
had he a general reputation among his own 
contemporaries at the bar for holding them, 
and why was he employed to defend Radicals 
in political cases? A man does not get a 
character of that kind for nothing. Even if 
he did not really hold such views, it was 
natural that, as the son of an eminent 
American painter, they should be imputed to 
him; and he must have stood by and not denied 
the impeachment, as he certainly profited by it. 
It is difficult, otherwise, to account for the 
ironical cheers which indisputably, from the 
evidence even ef Hansard, accompanied his 
maiden speech in the House on the Alien Bill, 
when he represented to the House that 

“‘they were about to harbour in this country a 
set of persons from the Continent who were 


educated in, and who had supported, all the 
horrors of the French Revolution + « per- 
sons who did not possess either morality or 
principle, and who could not be expected to 
respect those qualities in this country (‘ Hear’ 
from the Opposition).” 
Now, if that “hear” does not represent 
ironical cheers, it is difficult to know what it 
does mean. Indeed, Sir Theodore Martin 
himself admits that “there were doubtless 
some among the Opposition who had been 
accusing him of political apostasy.” Nor is 
such a charge refuted by a simple contra- 
diction, or by such a statement as “I never 
belonged to any political party till I came 
into Parliament. I never belonged to any 
political society,” nor by the inability of his 
opponents, twenty years afterwards, to bring 
forward definite facts or utterances in support 
of their charge. It is a charge which would 
never have been made if there had not been a 
general opinion in support of it, and such an 
opinion does not arise without reason. 
Moreover, the reputation of a turncoat had 
ample ground for support in Lyndhurst’s 
behaviour after he was in Parliament. He 
made several speeches in both Houses against 
Catholic Emancipation. Though he suc- 
ceeded Eldon as Chancellor because Eldon 
would not sit in a Cabinet in which that was 
an open question, yet as late as 1828 he made 
a strong speech against it. But the very next 
wg he supported it, and his only defence for 
is change of front was that he had “since 
been prosecuting his studies.” Again, he was 
2 as Chancellor, to propose a Reform 
ill, though when Lord Grey’s Bill came 
before the Lords he was one of its bitterest 
opponents. After having thrown that Bill 
out, he was quite prepared to come into 
office again to pass one of the same kind, 
and would have done so, in all probability, 
had not Peel refused to be a party to 
such a proceeding. He was the person 
selected for the carrying out of that 
disgraceful transaction—the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Marriage Bill. Finding that the 
Melbourne Ministry were inclined to drop 
the Prisoner’s Counsel Bill he took it in 
hand and got it passed, though he had 
opposed such a Bill as Attorney-General, and 





reform which the Government proposed. He 
had promised a Bill for Chancery Reform, but 
he took good care to throw out that brought 
in by his opponents. In Opposition he stifled 
their Charitable Trusts Bill, but himself 
carried a similar measure through the Lords 
as Chancellor, though it was dropped in 
the Commons. He took good care to be 
converted on the subject of the Corn Laws, so 
as to retain his office; and after the loss of 
office made violent attempts to gain it again 
by coalescing with the Protectionists. These 
are the chief, but not all, the instances which 
could be produced of Lyndhurst’s political 
tergiversation. It is true that they may all 
be attributed to honest changes of conviction ; 
‘but, if so, he is to be congratulated on their 
singular seasonableness. . 

As to the charge of fighting for his own 
hand, it may be that he was perfectly guiltless. 
But it is singular that, on three several 
occasions, he was reasonably suspected of it: 
in the case already referred to, when the 
Reform Bill was thrown out by the Lords; in 
his opposition to the English Municipal Reform 
Bill on many points in which Peel had sup- 
ported it, and, it was believed, carrymg on an 
intrigue with the King to become himself 
Prime Minister; and, lastly, on the occasion 
when he was attacked by Lord George 
Bentinck in 1846. He no doubt always 
denied the imputation of having done so, but 
again we may ask whether such imputations 
are ever made without some cause. No one 
ever accused Lord Althorpe, or Lord Grey, or 
Lord Melbourne of playing for themselves 
and not for their party. If the accusation 
was made against both Brougham and Copley, 
we may be quite sure there was something in 
their characters and actions to give colour 
to it. 

The truth about Lyndhurst seems to be that 
he was a man with no very strong political 
convictions at all, and therefore, so far as he 
went, a Tory, but that he had not the smallest 
objection to becoming a Reformer when it 
suited his purpose. Socially, he was a man 
of great attractiveness, intellectually of great 
power and ability, personally of great stateli- 
ness and dignity. He liked to be, and was, 
well with all the world. But he was a most 
mischievous politician, both in practice and 
principle. He, more than anyone else, con- 
tributed to hinder necessary changes, and he 
did more than any other politician of the day 
to make politics dishonest by the example 
of his factious opposition and opportune con- 
versions. Artuur F. Leacu. 








Folk-lore of Shakespeare. By Rev. T. F. 
Thistleton Dyer. (Griffith & Farran.) 


Ir is somewhat difficult to estimate the real 
value of a work like this. Mr. Dyer’s volume 
is essentially a compilation, and in its produc- 
tion he has had recourse to most of the leading 
authorities on Shaksperian lore. As a com- 
pilation it will undoubtedly find favour with 
many who are not able to avail themselves of 
the works of specialists. On the other hand, 
though I have read every word between the 
‘lids’ of this book, I have failed to find one 
new suggestion or one original thought. In 
fact, such a thing as originality in the hand- 
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the author’s plan. This is certainly matter 
for regret. The author has written largely on 
folk-lore in general at various times, but his 
knowledge is derived almost entirely from 
books, and he seems seldom to think of con- 
firming what others have written by reference 
to personal investigation into the modern 
survivals of customs once popular. 

The book before us is divided into twenty- 
three chapters, in which we have a clear 
summary of the lore pertaining to fairies, 
witches, animals, insects, birds, fishes, plants, 
&c. Not only are all the principal passages 
in the Globe edition of Shakspere’s works, 
bearing on these topics, quoted, but in the 
foot-notes we have concise references to those 
authors whose writings illustrate the same. 
The arrangement of the matter in the chapters 
which treat of animals, plants, birds, and in- 
sects is alphabetical, and for purposes of refer- 
ence the plan must be commended. The Index, 
too, is fairly full, so that the student as well 
as the general reader will be able to profit by 
it. I have not had much occasion to use the 
Index yet, but have noted one or two errors. 
** Beef, 456 ” should be 465 ; ‘* George’s Day, 
282” should be 286. Such important items 
as Bezoar, Bird-fowling (instead of Bird- 
batting), Clap-dish (p. 284), Ebenon or 
Hebenon (p. 235), and Striking hands (p. 324) 
might have been profitably inserted. It 
seems somewhat unnatural to separate the 
chapter on Fishes entirely from those on other 
natural history subjects, and place it between 
those on the Human Body and Sundry Super- 
stitions; while that on the Human Body 
contains so much medical-lore that it would 
have “rhymed” much better with the 
chapter on Folk-Medicine. Without being 
hypércritical, it may be suggested that it is 
much more in accordance with English tastes 
to have the fish along with the fowl than 
having it mixed with the plum-pudding and 
dessert. 

While we take it for granted that there 
may be an ever-widening circle of readers to 
whom a volume like this will be welcome, it 
is to be feared that the specialist will be 
disappointed if he opens it in the hope of 
finding the clue to the interpretation of a 
disputed passage, or in the expectation that 
the obscurity of some particular word or 
phrase will be illuminated by fresh flashes of 
light. Some of the latest writers on the 
various branches of Shaksperian or general 
folk-lore are left entirely unnoticed. It is 
disappointing, for example, to find that the 
chapter on Folk-Medicine contains not one 
reference to Mr. Black’s interesting and useful 
volume on this subject, published by the Folk- 
Lore Society early in 1883, and reviewed in 
the Acapemy last August. Possibly in this 
case Mr. Dyer had finished his work before 
Mr. Black’s volume appeared, as I find his 
brief Preface is dated ‘‘ August 1883.” But, 
in the chapter on plants, while the Rev. H. N. 
Ellacombe’s work on Zhe Plant Lore of 
Shakespeare is the great authority, and Dr. 
Prior’s Popular Names of British Plants is more 
than once referred to, we hear nothing of 
the valuable work on plant-names by Messrs. 
Britten and Holland, nor is Mr. Leo H. 
Grindon’s Shakspere Flora named. These 
works would have helped the author over 
more than one difficulty had they been con- 
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birds, insects, and fishes, one could have 
wished that Miss Phipson’s admirable work on 
The Animal-Lore of Shakspeare’s Time had 
been at hand. If, however, Mr. Dyer’s volume 
has. been as slow in its progress through the 
press as some other volumes of a similar 
nature, he may justly plead that his work 
was finished before these appeared. One 
other general remark before ape to notice 
a few particular cases. The reader is fre- 
quently very much confused, in turning to the 
foot-notes, on finding that many of the figures 
have fallen out or been misplaced. This is 
especially noticeable in the early chapters, 
which seem, in various ways, to betoken lack 
of careful revision. Such a phrase as ** Ben 
Jonson . . . describes to come” (p. 5), is cer- 
tainly awkward ; and it is curious to read that 
“ according to one theory, the old tree [Herne’s 
Oak] was blown down, August 21, 1863,” 
So we could wish for a more grammatical 
structure than that displayed in the following 
sentence (p. 227); ‘* The canker rose referred 
to by Shakespeare is the wild dog-rose, a name 
occasionally applied to the common red poppy.” 
LS bas ir gee errors are far too frequent. 
The word ‘‘remarks” is lost on p. 41; 
a whole line has disappeared from p. 
240; on p. 126 we read of Browne's 
‘* British Pastorals;” sometimes we have 
**Lucrece,” at other times ‘‘ Lucreece,” and 
** Spenser” is sometimes called ‘‘ Spencer” 
(e.g., p. 224). Prof. Skeat will not probably 
assent to ‘barley being merely the beer- 
plant” (p. 200), nor can I admit that Love-in- 
Jdleness is more accurately written Love-in-Idle 
when standing for ‘one of the many nick- 
names of the pansy or heart’s-ease—a term 
said to be still used in Warwickshire” (p. 215). 
I have heard Love-in-idlesse, and ne 
idleness, but not Love-in-idle—one of Dr. 
Prior’s “idle”? fancies. On p. 148 we have 
the curious misprint— 

“The flower that like’s thy face, pale primrose.’’ ; 


Let us now glance for a moment at a few of 
the questions discussed in Mr. Dyer’s volume. 
The later chapters do not call for special 
notice, although it may be remarked that it is 
hardly sufficient to say of the curfew bell 
(p. 489) that it ‘is still rung in some of our 
old country villages”? when such towns and 
cities as Exeter, Buckingham, Towcester, 
Newton Abbot, Bicester, Hastings, and many 
others still keep its tongue going; and in some 
instances, as at Bicester, for example, there are 
peculiarly interesting customs connected there- 
with. I recently heard the proverb (p. 443) 
‘** While the grass grows the steed starves ” 
very aptly employed by a Devonian. ‘He 
laid out his money in such a way that it will 
for years bring in no return. Why not put it 
out for immediate profits, and not ‘starve the 
horse while the grass is growing’ ?” said my 
friend. In connexion with the chapter on 
punishments, we may mention that a little 
book on Punishments in the Olden Time, by 
Mr. Andrews, might have been consulted 
and referred to. In Sussex, our farming folk 
still employ the term ‘bilboes” (p. 408) 
—a kind of stock or fetters—when speaking 
of a wooden pole fixed to a frame for 
securing the heads of cattle to be milked, 
or of sheep that are to be confined. Parish 
does not notice this in his Sussex Glo , 
but I find that Halliwell has a reference t3 





the fact, though he names no county in 
which the word lives. Respecting Shrove- 
tide football matches (p. 383), it is interest- 
ing to note that a game was played in the 
streets of Nuneaton only last year, when the 
shops were closed and subscriptions collected 
from the townsfolk to repair any damage 
that might be done to ayy! Fairies 
of old wore green dresses (p. 16), which 
may account for the fact, referred to in 
recent numbers of Motes and Queries, that 
green was not formerly regarded as a fashion- 
able or popular colour for articles of dress. 
Prof, Skeat does not share our author’s doubts 
(p- 39) respecting the well-known word 
“aroint,” but tells us we must put it down 
to the credit of our Scandinavian neighbours. 
Mr. Dyer would have done well to have 
followed the recognised authorities in matters 
of etymology in preference to quoting the 
words of authorities on Shakspere’s works 
alone. Dyce, Steevens, and others have their 
own special field as interpreters and com- 
mentators, but they are often weak in other 
matters. 


‘* According to an erroneous notion formerly 
current, it was supposed that the air, and not 
the earth, drizzled naa notion referred to in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ (iii. 5) :— 

* When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew ;’ 
and in ‘ King John’ (ii. 1) :— 

‘ Before the dew of evening fall’ ’’ (p. 86). 

** And so, too, in the ‘ Rape of Lucreece’ :— 

oe weep, the sun being set’”’ 


Is it quite fair to say that Shakspere and 
others were labouring under a delusion? In 
the Bible we read of the dew falling, and it is 
a fact that in the East “the heavy dews of 
summer, which modify the climate so remark- 
ably, differ from ordinary dew in the manner 
of their deposition, being in great part precipi- 
tated in the air in the form of mist before 
being deposited on the earth ” (‘* Observations 
on the Climate of Jerusalem”’ in the Quarter 
Report of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
January 1883). This will in great measure 
account for the language of Holy Writ, and 
for the not exactly ‘‘ erroneous” idea so long 
maintained. We are told (p. 158) that at 
Chetwode, near Buckingham, an old custom 
of levying a tax on the cattle found on the 
estate during certain days is still kept up. 
This is scarcely correct. The estate has now 
assed out of the hands of the Chetwodes, and 
he “‘ Rhyne Toll” is, in consequence, a thing 
of the past, On the other hand, our author 
often uses the past tense, in speaking of folk- 
lore, where the present would be equally 
correct. Thus in Sussex they still burn er 
steep senna leaves and inhale the smoke or 
vapour in order to kill the worm which is 
there said to cause toothache; in Devonshire 
you are still . + to lose a drop of blood 
every time a sigh is given; while in South 
Wales a friend of mine frequently makes up 
and sells ‘love philtres to a maiden” (p. 
248). In Kent a peascod with nine peas is 
laid, not on the lintel (p. 223), but on the 
door itself, and he who enters without swing- 
ing it downisthe favoured suitor. I strongly 
suspect this was the old custom, but that 
writers mistook the meaning of the words 
“over the door.” For what could be divined 


by the peascod merely lying on the lintel ? 





Our space is exhausted; and, as it is im- 
ssible to take up all the points of interest 
in a work like this, we may assure the reader 
who wants a general compendium of Shak- 
sperian folk-lore that he will be safe if he 
procures Mr. Dyer’s book. 
Hitperic Frrenp. 
= ———— 
The Seoret Service of the Confederate States 
in Kurope. By James D. Bulloch. In 
2 vols. (Bentley. ) 


Trg enough has elapsed for the waves of 
political strife, which raged so fiercely round 
the greatest civil war that our century has 
yet witnessed, to have subsided; yet we must 
still wait on for an impartial history of the 
struggle. Meanwhile, the deeds of the rival 
fleets and armies, and the actions which they 
fought, are being chronicled, and the past 
year has brought a goodly addition to what 
we may term the literature militant of the 
period. The series of handy little duodecimos 
published by Messrs. Scribner detail the chief 
events of the war, naval and military, as 
viewed from the Northern side, while the 
two goodly sized volumes now under notice 
form a contribution from the Southern point 
of view. 

This book is written, the author tells us, 
from a sense of duty, to furnish a truthful 
account of the circumstances under which 
the fleet of ‘‘commerce-destroyers” were 
built and equipped for the Confederate States. 
The main narrative is drawn up from original 

apers in the author’s possession and from 
fis intimate personal knowledge; and inter- 
woven with it are brief descriptions of the 
cruises of the various vessels and their tragic 
or ill-starred ends, which are chiefly taken 
from works already published. A summary 
of the celebrated controversy which arose out 
of the recognition of the “‘ insurgents”’ as bel- 
ligerents and ended with the Geneva Award 
closes the work, with such frequent references 








ly | and quotations trom the Blue-Books and like 


documents that we may be pardoned for sug- 
gesting that the author, as a naval officer, 
has forgotten our sailor-hero Blake’s advice 
not to meddle with politics. The losses in- 
flicted by these cruisers on the United States 
merchant navy are full of warning to us, 
showing the ease with which a few swift 
vessels can command the highways of com- 
merce at will by stationing themselves “in 
the forks of the road.” 

Capt. Bulloch (whose name appears so often 
in official and other accounts as Bullock) at 
the outbreak of war was a retired officer of 
the United States Navy, and in private 
employ. He was immediately sent to Europe 
by the Confederate statesmen as their chief 
naval representative, to organise a naval force 
for the South, where resources for shipbuild- 
ing and the manufacture of war material 
were wholly wanting. He superintended the 
building of cruisers in England and France 
during the war, and twice ran the blockade. 
On the first occasion the following droll 
incident occurred, though at the time it might 
have proved hazardous. When lying-to m a 
dense fog off Warsaw Sound, to catch a 
glimpse of land, they heard 
**@ shrill, prolon uavering shriek... ; 
None of us could aa what it was, but all 
thought it as loud and as piercing as a steam- 
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whistle, and that it must have been heard by 
any blockader within five miles of us. In a 
moment the sound was repeated, but we were 
prepared, and it was this time accompanied by 
a flapping and rustling noise from a hencoop 
in the gangway. ‘It’s the cock that came on 
board at Bermuda,’ said someone.” 

An unhappy fowl at once paid the penalty, 
but it was the wrong one, and another crow 
set the whole roost cackling. 


** At last the offending bird was caught, He 
died game, and made a fierce rk ke life ; 
but Freemantle managed to catch him with a 
firm grip by the neck, and, fetching a full arm- 
swing, as if heaving a twelve-pound lead, the 
body fell with a heavy thud upon the deck, 
and we were again favoured with a profound 
stillness.” 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, in his recent Rise and 
Fall of the Confederate Government, has paid 
Capt. Bulloch a worthy meed of praise. He 
speaks of him as 


“an officer of the old navy, of high ability as 
aseaman, and of an integrity that stood the 
test under which a less stern character might 
have given way. In his office he disbursed 
millions ; and, when there was no one to whom 
he could be required to render an account, paid 
out the last shilling in his hands, and confronted 
poverty without prospect of other reward than 
that which he might find in a clear conscience.” 
A perusal of these volumes will fully bear 
out this splendid testimony, and will doubt- 
less, to most readers, add a feeling of true 
admiration for the brave and energetic officer, 
whose straightforward simplicity in conduct- 
ing matters of the most confidential and 
delicate nature is admirable, and whose reti- 
cence a8 to his own personal part in the 
events narrated is as much a matter of wonder 
as his freedom from narrow partisan bitterness 


of feeling. His circumspectness, too, in all 
negotiations is striking. 


We find much keen and careful criticism 
of the parts played by the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain, and of 
those of the other European States concerned 
in the vexed questions of belligerent rights 
and the duties of neutrals; but the sym- 
pathetic handling of the points at issue can 
cause offence to none even of those whose 
positions made them prominent actors on the 
Federal side. There is a delightful absence 
of American mannerisms, and the narrative 
has an easy flow, carrying the reader’s interest 
with it, The work undoubtedly contains 
much that will ever be of great value alike 
to the politician and the historian, to the 
international lawyer and the naval officer, the 
sole matter of regret being the absence of an 
index, which is an indispensable adjunct to 
a book such as this, replete with facts and 
names of historical mark, and demanding 
careful attention and study. 

Groree F. Hooper. 








Fallacies : a View of Logic from the Practical 
Side. By Alfred Sidgwick. ‘“ Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 


Mr. Sipewrok addresses the general reader 
rather than the trained logician. His mission 
18 not to the intellectually whole, but to them 
7 in poet of a physician. He is a 
practitioner whose speciality is diagnosis, The 
Practitioner cannot dispense with anatomy; 
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the art of detecting fallacies requires a pre- 
paratory analysis which is not without 
theoretical interest. 

In Formal Logic it would be too much to 
expect any theorem both new and important. 
Our author’s remarks have as much freshness 
as the exhausted subject allows. On the 
vexed question, what is the import of a pro- 
position, he accepts none of the standard 
views which Mr, Venn distinguishes at the 
outset of his Symbolic Logic. Mr. Sidgwick’s 
view is rather one which Mr. Venn has placed 
among the attempts to interpret terms in- 
tensively instead of extensively; that (in Mr. 
Venn’s words) “‘ we are to ‘attach’ [or some- 
thing equivalent to this]}” the group of 
attributes connoted by the predicate to the 
group connoted by the subject, without, 
however, in general regarding the former as 
any part of the essence or intension of the 
latter. Mr. Venn does not “attach” any 
meaning to this doctrine. It seems, however, 
substantially identical with Mill’s account of 
the assertion made by a proposition—that ‘‘ the 
latter set of attributes [ those of the predicate | 
constantly accompany the former set” (those 
of the subject); . . , “‘ that one phenomenon 
always accompanies another phenomenon” 
(Mill’s Logie, i., chap. v., sect. iv.). Mr. 
Sidgwick employs an appropriate symbol to 
denote this relation between the two terms— 
that the former never is presented without, 
or, in the writer’s happy phrase, ‘‘ indicates” 
the latter. 

There is something very fascinating in the 
chaste simplicity of Mr. Sidgwick’s symbol- 
ism. It has not the florid exuberance of the 
systems which affect a mathematical character. 
But it may have in greater perfection than 
those systems an essential feature of applied 
mathematics, a certain sympathetic likeness 
between the sign and the thing signified. 
The symbol of indication is contrasted with 
the symbol of ‘ exceptive denial,” importing 
that the subject is sometimes presented with- 
out the predicate, Both symbols equally obey 
the beautiful law of ‘counter indication,” 
which our author has copied from Mr. Maccoll. 
The operation comprises contraposition in the 
limited sense of that term, together with a 
cognate unnamed process which the editor of 
Mind has well explained. The operation 
might be illustrated (as Mr. Maccoll suggests) 
by the transposition of the members of an 
equation ; or, better perhaps—as the relation 
between the terms of a proposition is not of 
the nature of an equation, not convertible— 
by aninequation. For example, if x is greater 
than y, then minus y is greater than minus x. 
It will be observed that the power of the two 
symbols is greatly increased by the use of 
negative terms, such as not--S, which some 
might prefer to designate by a minus sign pre- 
fixed or superposed. In view of this exten- 
sion it may be doubted whether there is any 
need of a third symbol to express “‘ difference ” 
between the terms. 

The prettiness of Formal Logic has not 
seduced Mr. Sidgwick from the logic of reality 
and fact. He gives aclear and simple descrip- 
tion of inductive philosophy as founded by 
Hume and built up by Mill, Hume hardly 
extended his view beyond the foundation, con- 
templating that marvellous substructure whieh 
has been compared to the piles upon which the 
city of Amsterdam rests—supporting, though 
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unsupported by, what is solid. Mill, while 
with creative ardour he added storey to 
storey, may seem to have bestowed too rare a 
glance upon the “‘ dark foundations deep.” A 
just general view, combining speculative doubt 
with scientific method, is presented by Mr. 
Sidgwick. He employs the inductive methods 
as guides and guards, though he is aware that 
‘none of these is, except in an ideal sense, 
completely satisfactory.’ 


‘Between mere guesses, hypotheses, theories, 
empirical laws, and ‘laws of nature,’ there are 
only continuous differences of de in oer- 
tainty according to the nature and number of 
the tests they have stood, and the duration of 
their past invulnerability. . The resem- 
blance in uncertainty between a fanciful guess 
and a proved law may be less important than 
the difference in degree of certainty; but the 
fact cannot safely be hidden that the resem- 
blance exists, The distinction often made be- 
tween valid inductions and ‘ merely empirical 
laws’ is then, strictly speaking, not absolute, 
though roughly useful; the line between them 
will not bear close inspection.” 

The theoretical portion of the book is 

subordinated to the practical object, the 
detection of fallacies. One of the most suc- 
cessful modes of procedure, which might have 
been employed more largely with advantage, 
is the discussion of real examples. Mr. Sidg- 
wick attaches great weight to the process 
termed ‘ reduction to absurdity,” or pushing 
the argument home. In his classification of 
fallacies, and, indeed, generally in his employ- 
ment of logical terms, he seems to depart 
somewhat needlessly from established use. 
The difficulty of referring a given fallacy to 
a definite class is well compared by him tothe 
interpretation of motives. His candid ad. 
mission of the weakness of logic recommends 
his modest appreciation of her power. 
‘‘ There is an artificial rigidity about all defini- 
tion, a false simplicity about analysis, a stand- 
ing failure in all attempts to cram the universe 
into labelled nut-shells, 

“No book in logic can be used as a vade 
mecum—carried in the pocket and consulted 
when in doubt whether to take a cab or not. 

‘The most that logic can hope to do, for 
practice, is to help us to know the dangers of 
uncriticised belief. 

‘The power of seeing finer shades of differ- 
ence is, on the whole, the best and most lasting 
result of logical training, and affords most help 
in the rapid detection of fallacy,” 


It is probable that this good and lasting 
result will be produced by the practical logic 
of Mr. Sidgwick. He offers an antidote, not 
too compressed and quintessential for the 
vulgar palate, against popular errors, and in 
particular against the sophistry which so 
easily besets reasonings in social science. The 
students of Mr. Sidgwick will not be much 
affected by Mr. George. 

F. Y. Epnceworrn. 





—— 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Canon’s Ward. By James Payn. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 


Susan Drummond, By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
(Bentley. ) 


Only Yesterday. By William Marshall. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Touch of Fate, By Mrs, George Posnett. 
(J. & R. Maxwell.) 
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Uriel ; or, the Chapel of the Angels. 
& Oates.) 


A story which is on the whole rather dismal 
is a rare thing from Mr. James Payn, and we 
are not sure that we like it. The present 
reviewer was, some years ago, addressed by an 
angry author anent some remarks made in 
the Acapemy to the effect that he (the 
author) hoped the reviewer ‘“ might continue 
to regard the universe through a horse-collar.” 
The prayer, however meant, might have been 
more ferocious, for really the horse-collar is 
not a bad sort of cravat. At any rate, it 
suits Mr. James Payn admirably, and, 
somehow or other, one misses it. Not that 
it does not re-appear here and there through 
these pages; but Mr. Payn seems to have 
tried to do without it, and we repeat that we 
are not sure that we like him as well without 
it. There is, moreover, an artistic fault, as it 
seems to us, in Zhe Canon's Ward. The 
heroine, Sophy Gilbert, commits an act which, 
from almost any point of view, makes her a 
very unpleasant heroine. There is nothing 
unpleasant in her rashly and secretly marrying 
a worthless young man because of his beauty, 
for thus are the daughters and, mutatis 
mutandis, the sons of men. We, at any rate, 
ai, not strait-laced enough to find it un- 
pleasant that, when Providence repairs her 
folly by taking the young man to itself, she is 
not at allsorry, but very glad. But when (all 
consequences of her rashness proving to have 
been by no means obliterated by the friendly 
Cam when it drowned Mr. Herbert Perry) she 
marries another young man, whom she does 
not in the least care for, partly because he 
knows her secret, and partly because marriage 
with him will hide its results, she becomes 
an extremely unpleasant heroine—very much 
more unpleasant than those French sisters of 
hers who throw much more extravagant caps 
over much more theoretically improper mills. 
For she seems to have had the very minimum 
of excuse. She had been regularly married, 
80 that had the worst come to the worst her 
reputation would not have suffered. She had 
no parents to turn her out of doors, but, on 
the contrary, an extremely indulgent guard- 
ian, and she had a fortune of her own. It 
is true that she gets signally punished, but 
that hardly reconciles the reader. To this it 
must be added that the second husband is 
a rather improbable scoundrel: improbable, 
that is to say, in kind and fashion, if not in 
degree. The Canon-guardian, however, is 
agreeable, and there is a sobersides of a 
lawyer who is ditto. Also, as has been 
hinted, the horse-collar is occasionally resumed 
not ineffectually, for Mr. Payn’s high spirits 
‘re of that rather uncommon sort which does 
not put readers into low ones. 


Mrs. Riddell has put a great deal of good 
work into Susan Drummond, and its chief 
drawback is that the heroine (in the order of 
nature, no doubt) is made to marry an abso- 
lutely uninteresting young man—a young 
man, indeed, of whom the reader sees very 
little, and does not want to see any more— 
when she might have married a very interest- 
ing middle-aged man. This is natural, we 
say, but provoking. The character of the 
middle-aged man, Nicholas Gayre, formerly 
colonel of cavalry, and now, by the act of 
malicious fate, banker, is good, and, indeed, one 
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of the best that Mrs. Riddell has drawn. His 
brother-in-law and foil, the good-natured roué 
baronet, Sir Geoffrey Chelston, who casts 
away fortune after fortune, and is at last 
rewarded with one which it is impossible even 
for him to get rid of, is also excellent. But 
for one incident of Sir Geoffrey’s life, the 
reader would regard him with an immoral 
affection. That incident is the fact of his, 
on one occasion, declaring his brother-in-law’s 
‘rare claret’ to be “bad for the digestion,” 
and immediately afterwards drinking it out 
of atumbler. The speech is a falsehood, and 
the act a crime. Nor is it conceivable that 
any man guilty of both could have come to 
good except by a most improbable repentance. 
Margaret Chelston, the baronet’s cold-blooded 
daughter, is also very good in her way, better, 
perhaps, than the heroine. The parvenu 
Sudlow, whom Sir Geoffrey manoeuvres into 
marriage with Margaret as cleverly as the 
best of mothers could have done, is conven- 
tional, and perhaps a little too much so; and 
the same may be said of Eliza Jubbins, the 
good-hearted, rich, but not altogether re- 
fined widow, who loves Mr. Gayre with a 
hopeless and generous affection. We wish 
Mrs. Riddell had .let us see a little more of a 
young lady who scarcely appears at all, but 
who might apparently have been made very 
effective. She is a nice young person of 
fragile appearance, who procures penal servi- 
tude for an irresponsive but guiltless lover. 
As these stray remarks will show, there is 
plenty of action in the book. Mauch of it 
deals with the subject of city life, in regard 
to which Mrs. Riddell is happiest ; and the 
whole forms a book which is decidedly read- 
able and interesting, though, or because, as is 
nearly always the case with the author, the 
reader wishes the end different. 


It is a pity that Only Yesterday shows a 
confirmation of Mr. William Marshall’s ten- 
dency, not over prominent in Monsell Digby, 
but conspicuous in Strange Chapman, to indulge 
in a wilful quaintness and complication of 
diction. It;is questionable whether it is ever 
permissible for literary man to use language 
for the purpose rather of concealing than 
of expressing his thoughts. But, if it is 
ever so permissible, the occasion is certainly 
not novel-writing. This blemish and a 
certain inferiority of the hero to the 
heroine do not, however, suffice to make 
Only Yesterday unreadable; they only 
make. it readable with more difficulty than 
there was any need for. Mr. Marshall’s 
familiarity with the life of the Northern 
English counties, which still has very con- 
siderable differences, is intimate, and his 
faculty of embodying that knowledge by no 
means to be despised. The ne’er-do-weel, Tim 
Meadows, will probably be thought by some 
readers to be too suggestive of Tom in Hard 
Times, though we do not know that this re- 
proach is quite just. The central situation of 
the book—the indignant struggles with poverty 
of a proud and rather luxuriously-given girl, 
struggles caused merely by her parents’ crazy 
reluctance to touch their own income, which 
they consider ‘‘ usury ”—is novel, and is not 
ill-managed ; but Maud Meadows is somewhat 
thrown away on the excellent, sensible, and 
generous, but decidedly bourgeois, warehouse- 
man to whom Mr. Marshall assigns her. 





Mrs. George Posnett’s knowledge of mis- 
cellaneous things may be judged from the 
facts that in her second or third page she 
makes one of her heroines appeal without 
rebuke to the large number of ladies who are 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, and that 
she is apparently of opinion that a father can 
in some strange fashion force a young man 
who has in a drunken fit promised marriage 
to his daughter to carry out his bargain 
against the expressed disinclination of the 
daughter herself. Verdicts in _ breach-of- 
promise cases are sufficiently absurd, not to 
say iniquitous, but we never heard of an 
English jury which mulcted a man for not 
marrying a woman who refused to marry him. 
Still, a good book may no doubt be written by 
an ignorant person now and then. But Mrs. 
George Posnett is hardly that person. The 
only sign of power is in the sketch of a self- 
indulgent and ridiculous, but not wholly 
worthless, parson, which seems to show that 
the author’s case is not quite hopeless. That 
being so, the kindest thing we can do to her 
is to say no more of The Touch of Fate. 


Uriel; or, the Chapel of the Angels, is 
a small book, but by no means valueless. 
Except for an unnecessarily sectarian touch 
or two (things which we have frequently 
observed in novels by members of the Roman 
Church, although it is now extremely rare to 
find the old ‘Charlotte Elizabeth” temper 
on the other side, except in professed tracts), 
it might be spoken of with almost unreserved 
praise as an example of a modest but deserving 
kind of novel—a kind not dissimilar to that 
practised by Miss Yonge and her followers. 
The discovery and restoration to his family 
and possessions of Uriel Pendragon, the 
wrongfully accused heir of an old Cornish 
family, is the central situation of a book 
which contains some unambitiously but 
cleverly drawn characters, and some good 
dialogue, while in point of writing it is 
decidedly above the average. 

Grorce Sarnrspvry. 








NEW EDITIONS. 


Religio Medici. By Sir Thomas Browne, 
Physician. Being a Facsimile of the First 
Edition, published in 1642. With an Introduc- 
tion by W. A. Greenhill. (Elliot Stock.) This 
work will be found indispensable by those 
who possess Dr. Greenhill’s scholarly edition of 
the Religio Medici published in the ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury Series” two or three years since. It 
contains a reproduction of the first of the two 
spurious editions of 1642, which was printed for 
Andrew Crooke, with a frontispiece by William 
Marshall. The reproduction is doubtless as good 
as the present state of the art will allow; but 
the text it represents must have terribly shocked 
the feelings of the accomplished author, with 
its ridiculous misprints, its deplorable punctua- 
tion, and its too frequent descents into pure 
nonsense. Perhaps no surer way could be found 
of inducing a backward and over-fastidious 
writer to give a masterpiece to the world than 
to publish it piratically in such an imperfect and 
irritating form. The editor, to whom all lovers 
of Sir Thomas Browne—i.e., all lovers of fine 
literature—must ever be grateful, has printed in 
his Preface a list of the most important varia- 
tions between the spurious and the genuine 
editions ; and some of these are of much interest 
as marking the author’s attitude towards the 
political and religious movements of his day. 
To give an instance not mentioned by Dr. 
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Greenhill. Browne wrote in 1635, and the 
spurious edition reads: ‘‘I should cut off my 
arme, rather than violate a Church window, 
than deface or demolish the memory of a Saint 
or Martyr.”’ In 1643 it was a matter of some 
delicacy to express any admiration for church 
windows and the memorials of saints and 
ym and the author judiciously substitutes, 
“T should violate my own arm rather than a 
Church ; nor willingly deface the name of Saint 
or Martyr.” Many of the verbal changes are 
interesting, and are chiefly in the modern direc- 
tion; e.g., at p. 7 of the facsimile occur the 
words allwrances, angerly, which are altered into 
allurements, angrily, in the edition of 1643. Dr. 
Greenhill gives a valuable bibliography of the 
Religio Medici, which makes the present little 
volume very complete in itself. The binding 
strikes us as not peculiarly appropriate to the 
book, however interesting as an experiment ; 
but it is at least a curiosity, and the cause of 
curiosity in others. In conclusion, it may be 
worth asking whether the author of the Likon 
Basilike may not have been familiar with the 
Religio Medici. For instance, the concluding 
prayer (especially as given in the spurious 
edition) is very much in his style ; while an un- 
common phrase repeatedly used by Browne— 
“to shake hands with,” in the sense of ‘‘ to bid 
adieu to”’—re-appears in the Likon (chap. vii.), 
where the writer speaks of those ‘“‘ who are 
shaking hands with their allegiance.” 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With a Preface and 
Notes by Austin Dobson. ‘Parchment Lib- 
rary.” (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) Perhaps 
there could be hardly greater praise given to 
this edition of Goldsmith’s famous tale than 
that it is one which would have pleased the 
author. A genuine sympathy with him marks 
the volume, from the finely felt rondeaw with 
which Mr. Dobson has prefaced it to the last 
of the many notes with which it concludes. 
The spirit of Goldsmith has been caught by 
Mr. Caldecott in his charming vignette of the 
Primrose family; and an author, alive or dead, 
must be hard to please who would wish to see 
his text set forth in better style. The title- 
page is a little masterpiece of the printer’s art, 
and even in these days of dainty typography 
the beauty of the book as a whole is noticeable. 
Mr. Dobson has not taken a niggardly view of 
his duties as an editor. Besides the rondeau and 
thirty-eight closely but clearly printed pages of 
notes, he has furnished it with a Preface in which 
he speaks of the Vicar in those terms at once 
critical and kind which are justified by long 
and sincere friendship, and in a style of which 
the turns and cadences have just so much of the 
accent of the eighteenth century as accords 
with the subject. It is strange that there 
should be left so many new things to say in 
illustration of the text of this oft-read tale; 
but it is perhaps because it has been, and still 
is, read so often that the need of an annotator 
has been unfelt. While enshrined among 
the classics, it has remained part of current 
literature. It is one of the charms of the pre- 
sent edition that this familiar character is pre- 
served. sy the notes are full of learning, 

m pedantry, and may be read 
with little less ease than the story itself. 
That this is so is no doubt due in part to Mr. 
Dobson’s style, but it is also due to the sub- 
jects. ‘Flourishing upon cat-gut,” ‘reli- 
giously cracked nuts on Michaelmas Eve,” 
“green josephs,” and “a sussarara’’—can 
anything in the way of notes be less dull? 
Among the most interesting results of Mr. 
Dobson’s researches may be noticed the story 
of Count en the Emperor Henry, 
and the origin of ‘‘ Fudge.” 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. By 
Robert Paltock. With a Preface by A. H. 
Bullen. In 2 vols, (Reeves & Turner.) May 





we confess it? We had never before read 
Peter Wilkins, though we are not so entirely 
unlearned as not to be uainted with the 
praise of it in Coleridge and Southey, Hazlitt 
and Lamb. The more thanks is due to Mr. 


Bullen for having given us a reprint of the first 


edition of 1751, together with the original 
plates. We can fancy ourselves, if we please, 
in the place of the author, of whom nothing 
more is known than that he received for the 
copyright £20, twelve copies, and ‘‘ the cuts of 
the first impression.” But, for the benetit of 
those who may be in yet worse case than our- 
selves, it is right to state that Peter Wilkins is a 
sort of cross between Robinson Crusoe and Gul- 
liver’s Travels, with a dash of M. Jules Verne 
thrown in. The originality lies in the concep- 
tion of human beings that can fly. The special 
charm is twofold—first, the simple nervous 
English of the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which is unrivalled for telling a straight- 
forward tale; and, second, the wifely grace 
with which the writer has clothed the character 
of Youwarkee, his heroine. We might say a 
great deal more~about glums, gawrys, and 
graundees—but we trust that enough has been 
said to put those interested upon a book which 
is scarcely less attractive for its literary history 
than for its own sake. The manner in which it 


is now brought out is worthy of both author and 


editor. 


IN poetry the first place must be given to the 
new edition of The Works of Alfred Tennyson 
(for so the name still runs on the title-page), 
which is now published by Messrs. Macmillan 
in exactly 640 pages. The double columns are, 
of course, unavoidable; but otherwise nothing 
can be urged against the appearance of the 
book. The 
too thin, and the binding the old familiar 
green. The volume can be bought for 7s. 6d., 
with a portrait engraved on steel. The com- 
plete works of Mr. Browning, according to a 
rough calculation we have made, can only 
be obtained in twenty-two volumes, at a total 
cost of six guineas. Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is 
scattered over thirteen volumes, for which you 
must pay about £4 10s. Will the Americans 
consent to these charges under the proposed 
copyright treaty ? 

WE must briefly acknowledge the second 
edition of vol. iv. of Mr. T. H. Ward’s Selections 
from the English Poets (Macmillan), which has 
been issued in order to include those poets who 
have died recently. James Thomson is treated 
by Mr. Philip Bourke Marston, O’Shaughnessy 
by Mr. E. W. Gosse, and Rossetti by Mr. W. H. 
Pater. The short essay by the last mentioned 
should not be overlooked by those who may 
fancy that nothing new remains to be said 
about Rossetti. From Messrs. Macmillan also 
comes a new edition of Sir Francis Hastings 
Doyle’s Return of the Guards, and other Poems, 
which certainly contains not a few fine stanzas 
—we might even say some fine lyric poems, if 
it were not that the finest are the most apt to 
be disfigured by lines that must shock every 
reader, from a child to a critic. Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. have issued a cheap 
edition of Lucile (with the name of ‘‘ Owen 
Meredith” on the title-page, and that of the 
Earl of Lytton on the back of the cover), with 
some of the illustrations that appeared in the 
handsome edition of last year. The printing is 
evidently American. Messrs. Bentley are the 
publishers of the Poetical Works of Frances 
Anne Kemble. 


Or all books those of travel are perhaps the 
least likely to attain the brevet rank of a cheap 
issue. As a rule, they are either publications 
of the season, and, Senben, rapidly super- 
seded, or they are works of reference to be 
used rather than read. But we have now three 
new editions on our table, each of which 


is most legible, the paper not 





deserves to enjoy a fresh term of popularity. 


Nordenskiéld’s Voyage of the Vega describes 
what is emphatically the preatest geographical 
accomplishment of our time, whether we regard 
its historic interest, its scientific results, or its 
complete success. It is now issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan at an astonishingly low price, with 
two portraits engraved on steel, two litho- 
graphed maps, and nearly two hundred wood- 
cuts. As regards these last, we have noticed a 
curious misprint by which the ‘‘ Church”’ vil- 
lage on p. 147 is described in the introduc- 
tory list as a “Chukchi” village. The other 
two volumes possess several points in common. 
They are both condensed for popular reading 
from larger works. They are both memorials 
to enterprising men, now, alas! dead. Though 
political interest has somewhat shifted from 
Central Asia, Edmond O’Donovan’s Merv 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) will always be read for 
the extraordinary nature both of the man and 
of what he did. Capt. William Gill’s River of 
Golden Sand (John Murray) ought certainly to 
find a larger public in its present form that it 
did (we fear) originally. Not only has the 
narrative been skilfully condensed by Mr. 
Colborne Baber, but Col. Henry Yule, the 
most learned of Asiatic geographers and the 
staunchest of friends, has prefixed a Life of 
Gill which tells exactly what the world ought 
to know, neither too much nor too little. Col. 
Yule has likewise revised his introductory essay 
so as to render it still, what it was at first, an 
exhaustive monograph on the geography of the 
border lands between China and India. 


CHEAP editions of novels are always welcome, 
not only because the single volume is pleasanter 
to handle, but still more because it bears 
witness to a success that is usually well 
deserved. We have now four on our table, to 
each of which we would like to call attention. 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have added Jt was a 
Lover and his Lass to the half-dozen others by 
Mrs. Oliphant which they have before pub- 
lished at five shillings, each with a steel 
engraving for frontispiece. The other three 
have a special interest as being in every case, 
we believe, the author’s first essay in fiction. 
Healey, by Jessie Fothergill (Bentley), which is 
now modestly styled a ‘‘ tale,” instead of a 
‘*‘romance,” describes certain phases of Lan- 
cashire life as painted when fresh on the mind 
of the writer. In the same way Mr. W. Clark 
Russell writes confidingly in the Preface to his 
Little Loo (Sampson Low) that 


**T was nearer to my old ocean life than I am now 
by several years when I wrote this tale; and for 
that reason I venture to conceive it a truer likeness 
of existence afore the mast than I should be able 
to draw now, though I have nothing to say about 
it as a piece of literature.’’ ‘ 


We fancy Mr. Russell’s admirers (among whom 
we are proud to reckon ourselves) will entertain 
no doubt on the literary side either. The 
fourth of our novels is Mehalah (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.), described on the title-page as ‘‘ by the 
author of John Herring, &c.” We hope we 
may be excused for writing—what everybody 
is saying—that this ‘‘&c.” implies a prolific 
writer whose other work in life has recently 
transported him from the Essex marshes 
to the uplands of Devon. From Messrs. Mac- 
millan comes a pretty edition, in fourteen 
volumes, of Mr. Henry James’s Novels and 
Tales, neatly printed and bound, and packed in 
@ convenient box. 


WE have also on our table the following :— 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, translated by 
Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, Third Edition, re- 
vised and athens, with memoir and portrait 
(Longmans) ; Zhe Relations of Mind and Brain, 
by Prof. Henry Calderwood (Macmillan); Pan-' 
theism and Christianity, by John Hunt (Isbis- 
ter); Personality, the Beginning and End of 
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Metaphysics and a Necessary Assumption in 
all Positive Philosophy, by the Rev. A. W. 
Momerie, Second Edition, revised (Blackwood) ; 
The Little Cyclopaedia of Common Things, by 
the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, with numerous 
illustrations, Third Edition (Sonnenschein) ; 
The Resurrection of our Lord, by William Milli- 
gan, Second Thousand (Mecmillan) ; The Origin 
of Evil, and other Sermons, by the Rev. A. W. 
Momerie, Third Edition, enlarged (Black- 
wood); The Republic of God: an Institute of 
Theology, by Elisha Mulford, Seventh Edition 
(Boston, U.S.: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.); 
Reasonable Apprehensions and Reassuring Hints, 
by the Rev. Henry Footman (Field & Tuer); A 
Plain Manual of Holy Communion for English 
Churchmen, by Edward Burbidge (8. P. C. K.); 
Day after Day, compiled by A. T. C. (8. P.C. K.); 
An Analytical Index and Digest of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Acts and Rules, by Frank 
R. Parker, Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged (Clowes); Ups and Downs of Spanish 
T'ravel, by H. Belsches Graham Bellingham 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); A Brave Resolve ; 
or, the Siege of Stralsund, with eight illustra- 
tions, and The Beggars, the Founders of the 
Dutch Republic, with four illustrations, Fifth 
Edition, by J. B. de Liefde (Hodder & Stough- 
ton); The White Africans, by Paradios (Tinsley 
Bros.); Haska: a Drama in Three Acts, by 
Henry Spicer (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); A 
School German Grammar, by H. W. Eve, re- 
vised and enlarged (David Nutt); Goethe’s 
Hermann and Dorothea, with Introduction and 
Notes by the late Wilhelm Wagner, revised by 
J. W. Cartmell (Cambridge: University Press) ; 
Seeing and Thinking: Elementary Lessons and 
Exercises introductory to Grammar, Composi- 
tion, and Logical Analysis, by C. H. Schaible, 
revised by T. e Althaus (Sonnenschein) ; Book- 
keeping no Misery: its Principles popularly 
explained and the Theory of Double Entry 
analysed, Fourth Edition (Crosby Lockwood) ; 
The Growth and Cultivation of the Voice in Sing- 
ing, by Mdme. St-Germaine, Fourth Edition 
(Cramer); &c., &e. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We believe that we may count on a new 
volume of poems from . Browning this 
season. It will probably be of the same size 
as his late volumes—Jocoseria, Dramatic Idylis, 
&c,—but will differ from these in being a con- 
tinuous poem, though in separate short flights, 


WE understand that Mr. van Dam is pre- 
paring a translation of M. de Maupas’ Mémoires 
sur le Second Empire, with notes, and that it 
hy: shortly be published by Messrs J. 8, Virtue 

¢ Co. 

THE Bishop of Sydney is preparing for pub- 
lication a volume of sermons and addresses 
which will shortly be published by Messrs, 
Cassell & Co. 

THE Cambridge Press announces as in pre- 
paration an Introduction to the Digest, with a 
full Commentary on one Title, by Mr. H. J. 
Roby. The aim of the author is to furnish the 
same kind of help to the study of the Digest 
as that which is now expected in editions of 
classical authors. The first part will give an 
account of the composition of the Digest, and a 
brief notice of each jurist cited or referred to in 
it. The title chosen for full explanation is ‘‘ de 
usufructu,” which has not a few points of 
resemblance to our own law of life interests. The 
notes are legal, philological, and antiquarian ; 
and they are naturally much longer and more 
numerous than would accompany an edition of 
the whole Digest. 

OnE of the fortheoming volumes in the 
**Eminent Women” series will be Susanna 
Wesley, written by Mrs. Eliza Clarke, who is 
h descended from the Wesley family. 





Messrs. Bickers & Son purpose to publish 
annually, a few days before the Putney race, a 
condensed edition of the Record of the University 
Boat Race, in a cheap and handy form, containing 
all the statistics of permanent interest appearing 
in the original large edition, with any others 
that may from time to time present themselves 
as worthy of notice, the whole corrected and 
completed up to date. It will be published 
under the special authority of the presidents of 
the two University Boat Clubs, and will form an 
authentic and official record of the races, The 
volume for the present year, which will contain 
a full account of the race of 1883, will be ready 
early in March next. 

Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN has ready for publi- 
cation a little work, which he ‘‘commends to 
the attention of all writers,” but which writers 
are nore likely to commend to the attention of 
printers. It is entitled Stops; or, How to Punc- 
tuate, by Mr. Paul Allardyce; and it consists of 
a series of chapters on the powers and uses 
of the various “points,” tastefully printed on 
antique paper and bound in parchment. 


Messrs, Grirritn & FARRAN will publish 
immediately an edition of A Word to the Wise 
on Common Errors in the use of English, uniform 
with their edition of Don’t, They are also pre- 
paring for publication a selection of extracts 
rom the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son, 
to be entitled Manners and Speeeh, which will 
be issued in the same style. 


A TRANSLATION of St. Paul’s Epistles into 
modern English, with the Apostle’s own division 
of the subject-matter restored, has been made 
by Mr. Ferrar Fenton, of Batley, and will be 
published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. Some 
time ago Mr. Fenton printed gnneey a trans- 
lation of the Epistle to the Romans, and sent 
it to the late Keshub Chunder Sen, who re- 
printed, it with appreciative comments, in his 
organ, the Liberal and New Dispensation. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN will shortly 
publish a cheap edition of Children’s Toys, 
originally issued six or seven years ago by 

. Ke Paul & Co. It will be an exact 
reprint of the original edition; but the title will 
be changed to Science in the Nursery, and the 
name of the author, Mr. T. W. Erle, will be 
given for the first time. 

THE issue in shilling parts of The Encyclo- 
paedic Dictionary has, we understand, met with 
& very wide acceptance. The large first edition 
of part i, has been already exhausted, and a 
second edition is now at press. 


A story of the Invincibles will very shortly 
be published by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 
ler the title of Her Irish Lover. The author 
is a new writer, and lives in Lincolnshire, 


TuE Banbury Guardian has begun to devote 
a column weekly to the publication of ‘‘ Local 
Notes and Queries.” Mr, J. R. Wodhams and 
the Rev. Hilderic Friend have undertaken the 
duty of editing the contributions, 


Pror. Hiram Corson, of Cornell, is now 
delivering a course of twenty lectures on ‘‘ The 
Poetry and Drama of the Restoration Period 
and the Subsequent Drama to Sheridan” at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Messrs. HazeELt, Watson, & VINEY, the 
well-known printers of London and Aylesbury, 
have reconstituted their firm as a limited 
company, so that some of their men may be 
admitted to a direct interest ; but there will be 
no further change in the proprietorship and 
management. 

Mr. J. Dacosta has published (W. H. Allen) 
a pamphlet which, under the guise of a com- 
ment upon Mr. Faweett’s arguments against 
the nationalisation of the land, is in fact an 
attack upon the Bengal Tenancy Bill now under 
consideration at Calcutta. Indian experience, 





if impartially treated, would reail yield very 
different conclusions. y 

THE American Minister, Mr. J. Russell Lowell, 
has kindly promised to take the chair for Mr. 
J. Cotter Morison’s paper on ‘‘ Caliban” at the 
Browning Society on Friday, April 25, if the 
Edinburgh University Tercentenary does not 
come on that day. 


THE New Shakspere Society’s April meeti 
was inadvertently fixed for the a which 
proves to be Good Friday, and so the meeting 
must be omitted and its papers transferred to 
the March meeting. 


Mr. BRowntne has much gratified the friends 

of the late Miss Teena Rochfort Smith by allow- 
ing a fy a coe of himself to appear with 
three of hers and one of her friend Mr. 
Furnivall in a memoir of her drawn up for the 
February number of the Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College Magazine. The memoir sketches shortly 
the life of the gifted nee I lady, whose 
death on September 4, 1883, from her dress 
taking fire, was chronicled at the time in the 
AcaDEMY. The following passage relating to 
Mr. Browning will interest our readers, During 
Miss Rochfort Smith’s visits to London in 
1882-83, 
‘*her chief pleasure was her introduction to the 
modern poet she most admired, Robert Browning, 
at whose house she lunched several times, and who 
twice read to her some of his unpublished poems. 
‘ The first of these times,’ says the friend who was 
with her, ‘I shall never forget. The poet of seventy, 
with his gray hair and vigorous frame, seated on 
the on velvet sofa in his drawing-room, the 
proofs of his Jocoseria in his hand, reading out 
in his fine manly voice after poem, while 
Teena sat in a chair on his left, all eager atten- 
tion, with tearful eyes and breast heaving at 
the pathetic and impassioned of Donald 
and Izion, a ready smile at the humour of 
Solomon and Batkis end Pambo; ‘Yes, yes,” to 
the poet’s “ You follow,’ at the quick turns 
of Cristina and Monaideschi (which left me quite in 
the lurch), while for Ma olls oe Fuseli, 
and Never the Time and the Place, failed her, 
I never saw the poet so stirred ag in the reading 
of the last three pages of Izion; and as I read the 
lines I see the trembling hand, hear the 
im oned voice, proclaiming ‘‘the triumph of 
Hell,” and yet the victory over it of man’s faith, 
and I see the — upturned face of Teena as she 
listened with her soul to the glowing words 
that came from the poet’s heart, Nor do I wonder 
that, in the agony of her death week, Hey kg 
lines came, with those of Shakspere and the Bible, 
to yield her such relief as the spirit can bring to 
the tortured frame.’ . . .” 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on January 26, the following 
papers were read:—‘‘Some Stray OY 
upon ‘ Cymbeline,’ ” by Mr. J. W. Mills; 
and ‘‘ The ‘ Central Idea’ of ‘Cymbeline,’” (1) 
by Mr. J. W. Mills, who argued that there was 
not one to be found in the play, (2) by Mr. Leo 
H. Grindon, of Manchester, who maintained 
that Shakspere here sets forth the ‘moral 
beauty of womanhood.” Mrs. O, J. Spencer 
read a paper on ‘‘Imogen.”’ Mr. Mills also had 
a paper on * The non- rian Character of 
Part of Act V. of ‘Cymbeline.’” Mr. John 
Williams read a paper on ‘‘ The Inconsistencies 
of the Theory of the Baconian Authorship of 
the Plays.” This followed a communication 
made by Dr. J. N. Langley in favour of the 
theory. 


THE Confessions of Faith of Count L. N. 
Tolstoi, a work which has excited much curiosity, 
although, or perhaps because, only fifty copies 
were published at the high price of twenty-five 
roubles, will shortly be issued in a cheaper 
edition for the benefit of the general public. 
The author is said to be engaged on a novel 
wer @ picture of the life of the people in 

USssia, 
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Wirtx reference to the proposed ‘‘ Company 
of Authors” mentioned in the AcaDEMY of 
last week, it may be as well to state that it is 
not established for purposes of gain. This will 
serve to distinguish it from the enterprise of a 
gentleman who writes to us that he has for 
some years past conducted an author’s agency, 
and claims priority in the idea of acting as a 
medium between author and publisher. 








HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE work of the Harleian Society continues 
to advance slowly but surely. The total of 
members has now reached 380; and, as the 
funds in hand amount to the considerable total 
of £1,300, the society is not hampered in its 
operations, as are many of its neighbours, by 
want of means. Illness has prevented the com- 
pletion of that great work the Visitation of 
London, with its reproduction of the coats of 
arms of the original MS. ; but the pedigrees are 
now printed to the beginning of letter W, 
and the volume will probably be issued during 
the year. The Visitations of Gloucestershire and 
of Bedfordshire are partly printed, and will be 
pushed on to a rapid completion. A volume of 
the register sections—the reprint of the registers 
of St. Antholin Budge Row and St. John 
Baptist on Walbrook—has just been issued to 
the members. In this division there is now 
passing through the press a work of the highest 
value to genealogical students. This is the 
transcript of the registers of St. James Clerken- 
well, which will occupy in all more than one 
thousand four hundred pages of print, and 
contain eighty thousand entries. A fire broke 
out at the offices of the binders a year ago, and 
destroyed a considerable number of the stock in 
this division of the society’s labours. By this 
accident only about fifty copies of each volume 
of registers remain in hand. 


THE Ballad Society’s book for this year, 
part i. of vol. v. of the Roxburghe Ballads, 
edited by Mr. Ebsworth, is now ready for 
delivery to members. 


Mr. Epwarp Laws, of Tenby, is engaged 
upon a new History of Pembrokeshire, embra- 
cing much that has no place in Fenton’s pains- 
taking compilation. Mr. Laws was mainl 
instrumen in forming the Tenby lo 
museum, and was associated with the late Prof. 
Rolleston in examining the cave-dwellings and 
other vestiges of eulldeteale man in South 
Wales. 


TuE Cornish and Devon Printing Company 
(Launceston) have in the press, and will shortly 
publish, a History of Launceston, written by Mr. 
Alfred F. Robbins. This will contain a great 
amount of information regarding the town, and 
especially concerning its share in the troubles 
of the Great Rebellion, which has not hitherto 
been brought together; and it will be the first 
attempt to deal with the history of Launceston 
in strict chronological order. The same pub- 
lishers will issue in a few days another work by 
the same author—a Biographical Sketch of Sir 
Beville Grenville, M.P. for Launceston in the 
earlier Parliaments of Charles I., who was 
killed at the battle of Lansdown in July 1643, 








fighting on the Royalist side. 

GERMAN JOTTINGS. 
Tue autobiography of Heine is at last going 
to be published. On Friday of last week the 


agreement was signed between Herr Henry 
Julia, representing the widow of Heine, who 
died a few months ago, M. F. Vieweg, as agent 
for Hoffman & Campe, of Hamburg (the Ger- 
man publishers of Heine’s works), and Herr 
Paul Kréner, of Strassburg, proprietor of the 
Gartenlaube, in which journal the autobiograph 

18 to appear forthwith. It consists of 14 





numbered pages of MS., a portion of which 
(pp. 6-31) is a having been burnt by 
Heine’s brother on the ground that they re- 
corded too faithfully Heine’s ancestry. The 
price paid was 16,000 frs. (£640). So much we 
state on the authority of M. Vieweg. Into the 
controversy which the announcement has roused 
we cannot enter here. It must be sufficient to 
state that the MS. referred to is affirmed to 
be in Heine’s handwriting, and to have been 
written in the very last years of his life. It 
may therefore be entirely different from the 
memoirs which Heine is known to have written 
at an earlier date, and which he sold to his 
brother. 


Ir is reported that the Prussian Government 
has entered into negotiations for the purchase 
of the famous collection of incunabula, MSS., 
and miniatures formed by Herr H. Klemm, of 
Dresden, the value of which is estimated at 
several millions of marks, 


A BooK on Robert Burns, by Ilse Frappau, 
is announced for this spring. 


A GERMAN translation of Prof. Villari’s 
Machiavelli, | Herr Bernhard Mangold, has 
been published by Hartung, of Rudolstadt. 


Dr. ConraD, Professor of Political Economy 
at Halle, has just published (Jena: Fischer) an 
elaborate work, abounding in statistics and 
tables, upon the universities of Germany in the 
past fifty years. We must content ourselves 
with recording that between 1831 and 1883 
the total number of students increased from 
15,585 to 25,084. During that time there have 
been many fluctuations. From 1831 to 1835 
there was a rapid decline; from 1835 to 1863 
the numbers were fairly constant, though never 
exceeding 13,000; the year of the Franco- 
German War of course shows a great drop, but 
otherwise the increase has been oy regular 
from 1863 to the present time. The gures for 
the different faculties also yield curious results. 
In fifty years, philosophy fos increased nearly 
fourfold, medicine more than twofold, and law 
but slightly, while evangelical theology has 
decreased considerably, and Catholic theology 
by more than one-half, 


Amon the various journalistic ventures which 
have been ushered in with the new year in 
Germany, the Akademische Bliitter, edited by Dr. 
Sievers, of Brunswick, seems to be the most 
promising. The first number contains several 
well-written articles, of which we may specially 
mention Diintzer’s contribution on ‘ The 
Chronology of Goethe’s Lyrical Poems.” A 
valuable feature of the new German monthly 
is the appended Bibliography, giving an account 
of all the criticisms which have appeared on 
German books in and out of Germany. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SUNKEN GOLD. 


In dim green depths rot ingot-laden shi 
While gold doublons ist Some 2 Qhowned 
e. 


Lie nestled in the ocean-flower’s bell 
With es gemmed rings once kissed by now 


ps. 
And round some wrought-gold cup the sea-grass 


whips, 
And — lost pearls, near pearls still in their 
she 
Where sea-weed forests fill each ocean dell, 
And seek dim sunlight with their countless tips. 


So lie the wasted gifts, the long-lost hopes, 
Beneath the now hushed surface of myself, 
In lonelier depths than where the diver prope. 

They lie , deep ; but I at times behold 
In doubtful glimpses, on some reefy shelf, 
The gleam of irrecoverable gold. 


E. Lee Hamitron, 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society (vol. xlvi., part 4) contains 
more than one article of unusual importance. 
First comes the presidential address delivered 
by Mr. R. Giffen last November, on ‘‘The Pro- 
of the Working Classes in the Last Half- 
Sadens* which many will be glad to read in 
its complete form. In this place we will only 
say that no one should be held competent to 
about the matter until he has read and 
mdered Mr. Giffen’s arguments. Then we 
ave two more presidential addresses of last 
year—that of Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave at the 
British Association, and that of Prof. J. E. 
Thorold Rogers at the Social Science Congress ; 
an examination of the term ‘ Statistics” by 
Prof. V. John, of Berne; and a paper on the 
recent census of Bengal, by Mr. Henry 
Beverley, in which the native names are shame- 
fully misprinted. Lastly, among the Mis:el- 
lanea are notes on ‘‘ The Method of ascertaining 
a Change in the Value of Gold,” by Mr. F. Y. 
Edgeworth, and on “ Life-saving Processes 
applied to Railway Travelling,” by Mr. F. T. 
Haggard, both of which are highly instructive. 
The Index to the volume for the year also 
deserves a word of notice if only because it 
was the very last piece of work upon which the 
lamented B, R. Wheatley was engaged. 


THE last number of Za Revue de Droit inter- 
national, which concludes the volume for 1853, 
contains several papers of considerable practical 
interest. The first, which is from the pen of 
Prof. Arntz, of Brussels, is intended to correct 
a misunderstanding on the part of the Portu- 

ese Government as to a resolution of the 

nstitute of International Law, of which Prof. 
Arntz is a vice-president. It appears that the 
Portuguese Ministry has transmitted a circular 
letter to all the European Governments founded 
on @ mistaken notion that the Institute had 
advocated the neutralisation of the River Congo, 
and had passed a vote in favour of it ; whereas 
the Institute has simply expressed a wish in 
favour of the free navigation of the river and 
on the expediency of an international agree- 
ment as to measures proper to be taken with a 
view to prevent any conflict in Central Africa 
between civilised nations. The second article 
is by Sir Travers Twiss, in continuation of a 
previous article on ‘‘ La libre Navigation du 
Congo.” The object of the paper is to show, 
from a variety of precedents, that Le Comité 
d’Etudes du Haut Gengo is competent, accord- 
ing to the usage of nations, to acquire the 
sovereignty over its stations on the Upper 
Congo by delegation from the native chiefs, in 
like manner as the British North Borneo Com- 
pany has recently acquired the sovereignty over 
certain districts on-the north coast of Borneo 
by cession from the native chiefs. The general 
idea of the paper is to advocate an international 
protectorate of the Lower Congo and a system 
of free towns on the Upper Congo. Prof. 
Geffken writes on the last phases of the 
ecclesiastical conflict in Germany. Judge 
Ernest Nys, of Brussels, contributes the fourth 
article, which treats of the commencement of 
diplomacy and the right of embassy down to 
the age of tius. e author considers the 
thirteenth century to have given birth to 
diplomacy in the modern sense of the term, 
and Italy to have been the school of its infancy, 
more particularly Venice. The article is to a 
continued. Advocate Gastonnet Desfosses, of 
the Court of Appeal in Paris, contributes the 
next article, on the relations of China with 
Annam, which throws light upon the causes of 
the present war between France and Tonquin. 
The next paper is an account of the last session 
of the Institute of International Law, which 
was held in Munich in September last, from 
the pen of Prof. Rivier. is is followed by a 
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review of the proceedings of the conference 
held in Paris in the month of October last on the 
subject of the protection of submarine _— 
es by Prof. Louis Renault, of Paris ; and by 
a letter from Prof. F. de Martens, of St. 
Petersburg, on the expediency of the Institute 
appointing a commission to draw up a project 
for an organic regulation of the navigation of 
international rivers. The Bibliography contains 
notices of a new work by Prof. F. de Martens 
on Le Droit international des Pewples civilisées ; 
of a volume by Judge Ernest Nys on L’ Arbre 
des Batailles d’ Honoré Bonet, after a copy of 
1456 preserved in the Burgundian Library at 
Brussels; of a work by Prof. Marquardsen, 
of Erlangen, entitled Handbuch des dffentlichen 
Rechts der Gegenwart in Monagraphien; an 
of a treatise in Polish on extradition, by Dr. 
Gustave Roszkowski, of Warsaw, reviewed by 
Prof. Neumann. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bovucnot, H. Les Portraits aux Crayons des 16° et 
17° Sieécles conservés 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale 
(1525-1646). Paris: Oudin. 25 fr. 

Bouvier, A. Etienne Marcel, ou la grande Commune. 
Paris: Rouff. 3 fr. 

GatxEstooT, L. Le Duc de Wellington 4 Bruxelles. 
Souvenirs divers. Brussels : Decq. 2 fr. 50c. 

GIRARD, B F te en 1883: Souvenirs d’une Cam- 
pagne dans le vant. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
6 fr. 

Korsak, A. de. _ Les ds_Architectes francais, 
pegs Louis XV et LouisXVI. Paris: Thézard. 


r. 
Lanes, A. Mémoires @’un Collégien. Paris: Hetzel. 


LEGcsErR, L. La Save, le Danube et le Balkan: Voyage 
chez les Slovénes, les Croates, les Serbes et les 
Bulgares. P. : Plon. 3 fr. , 

REISSMANN, A. Die Hausmusik, in ihrer Organisation 
u. —— ary Bedeutung dargestellt. Berlin: 
Oppenheim. 6M. 

ReyscHer, A. L. Erinnerungen aus alter u. neuer 
Zeit (1802 bis 1880). Freiburg-i-B.: Mohr. 6 M. 
Socauet, J. Contribution a l’Etude statistique de la 
Criminali ité en France de 1826 4 1880. Paris: Cagnon. 

r, 


HISTORY, ETC. 


D’ AVENEL, G. Richelieu et la Monarchie absolue. 
Paris: Plon. 15 fr. 

GroRGEL, J. A. Armorial historique et _généalogique 
des Familles de Lorraine. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 


60 fr. 
GroTre, O. Lexicon deutscher Stifter, Klister u. 
ee. 1. Halbbd. Osterwieck: Zickfeldt. 


GRUENHAGEN, ©. Geschichte Schlesiens. 1.—3. Lfg. 
Gotha: Perthes. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Jacons, E. Geschichte der in der preussischen Provinz 
Sachsen vereinigten Gebiete. 1. Lig. Gotha: 
Perthes. 1M. 20 Pf. 

La VAISSIRRE. Histoire de Madagascar, ses Habitants 
et ses Missionnaires. Paris: Lecoffre. 12 fr. 

AN PRAET, J. ssai sur |’Histoire politique des 
derniers Siecles. Paris: Reinwald. 7 fr. 50 c. 


PHYSIOAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Ctavs, C. Die Ephyren v. Cotylorhiza v. Rhizostoma 
u. deren es gu achtarmigen Medusen. 
Wien: Hilder. 4M. | 

GinzEL, F. K. Astronomische Untersuchungen iib. 
Finsternisse. 2. Abhandlg. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 


4M. 

GropBEN, C. Morphologische Studien iib. den Harn- 
u. Geschlechtsapparat sowie die Leibeshéhle der 
Cephalopoden. ien: Hilder. 6 M. 50 Pf. 

METscHNIKOFF, E. Untersuchungen ib. die intracel- 
lulare Verdauung bei wirbellosen Thieren. Wien: 
Hilder. 4M. 80 Pf. 

NeEumayr, M. Ueb. klimatische Zonen wiihrend der 
Jura- u. Kreidezeit. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 

TanoL, F. Zur Morphologic der h Ww: 

‘ANGL, E. Zur Morphologie der Cyanophyceen. Wien: 
Gerold’s Sohn, 3M. 
TgIssEYRE, L. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Cephalo- 
odenfauna der Ornatenthone im Gouvernement 
Rjisan. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 3 M. 20 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Manges, — j Les ree ities oe le Fe 
’ Augus' u’ u yen-ige. aris : 
Firmin-Didot. 130 fr. wetness 
Masina, F. poutquests u. Analogie in der Methode 
ad a eee. St. Peters- 


vincunt®, O. Ueb. e. Handschrift d, Passionalis u. 
won Mirtyrer. Wien: Gerold’s Sobn, 









CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CURIOUS PARALLEL. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge: 
Jan. 21, 1884. 


It would at first sight seem highly improbable 
that the evangelical poet, Cowper, should have 
sought inspiration for one of his Olney hymns 
in ‘“‘ The Rehearsal,” the burlesque play written 
by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the 
versatile Zimri of Dryden’s satire; but I think 
the coincidence, both of thought and expression, 
in the two passages quoted below is too striking 
to be merely accidental. Although in later 
years Cowper was not, I imagine, a wide reader, 
it must be remembered that in early youth he 
mingled freely in the Bohemian society of the 


d-} Nonsense Club; and that two prominent mem- 


bers of that coterie of Westminster men, George 
Colman and Bonnell Thornton, were decidedly 
dramatic in their tastes, and in the Connoisseur 
which they wrote about this time, and to which 
Cowper himself contributed several papers, 
they indulged largely in satire and burlesque. 
Under these circumstances it becomes extremely 
probable that ‘‘The Rehearsal,” as a famous 
masterpiece in this style of composition, may 
have been well known to Cowper, and that an 
extract from this mock play may have been, 
perhaps unconsciously, reproduced by him. A 
melancholy interest attaches to the hymn in 
which the passage occurs, as having been 
written on the eve of the poet’s second 
attack of insanity. Notwithstanding the 
assertion of a recent critic that the Olney 
hymns have no serious value as poetry— 
a dictum which probably few will care to 
dispute—I think even Mr. Goldwin Smith 
would himself be ready to make an exception in 
favour of this particular hymn, beginning ‘‘ God 
moves in a mysterious way.” It has always 
struck me as being one of the few really fine 
hymns in the English language. The two 
parallel passages are as follow :— 

‘* Physician: Sir, to conclude, the place} you fill 
has more than amply exacted the Talents of a wary 
Pilot ; and all these threatening storms, which, like 
impregnant clouds, do hover o’er our heads (when 
they once are grasp’d but by the eye of reason), 
melt into fruitful showers of blessings on the 
people.’”’—‘‘ The Rehearsal,’’ act II., sc. i. 

“Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
Tn blessings on your head.”’ 
(Olney Hymn xxxv.) 
H. T. FRAncis. 








THE MOON AND THE HARE. 
Barton-on-Humber: Jan. 26, 1884. 

The connexion between the Moon and the 
Hare is familiar to mythologists, and obtains, as 
Gubernatis, Hahn, Dennys, S¢ébillot, and others 
have shown, alike in India, Central Asia, China, 
Japan, Mexico, South Africa, Italy, Germany, 
Brittany, &c.; and we may safely conclude, with 
Gubernatis, that ‘“‘the mythical hare is un- 
doubtedly the moon.” But, further, as various 
popular sayings show, the (lunar) Hare is a 
natural enemy of the — Lion ; and in regions 
where the Bear takes the place of the Lion—i.e., 
as being the correspondingly large and formid- 
able animal—the Hare’s enmity alters accord- 
ingly. So, in a Slavonic story, she spits on 
the Bear’s cubs, runs away, and decoys the 
pursuing Bear into a jungle, where it is caught, 
just as the flying (solar) Lion causes the pur- 
suing (lunar) Unicorn to be caught by its horn 
in a tree, a situation shown on the Horn of Ulf 
in York Minster; or as the flying (stellar) 
Leopard causes the pursuing (solar) Lion to be 
caught in its narrow den, which has two 
entrances (¢/. my Unicorn), 

So, again, in the archaic constellation-scheme, 
Euphratean in origin, we find (the originally 





solar) Orion with his (originally sun-attending 
Dogs chasing the (originally lunar) Hare, re 
group being a constellational reduplication of 
a simpler natural phenomenon ; and the ancients 
naturally wondered why the Great Hunter 
chased such a poor little beast. A Euphratean 
cylinder and a Syrian agate seal both show the 
Hare in connexion with the Moon (cf. my 
Eridanus). So Aratos:— 
** And ceaselessly beneath Orion’s feet 

The Hare is ever chased. For, from behind 

The constant Scorcher [Sirius] comes, as in pur- 


suit, 

And rises with it and its setting spies.’’ 

Now, a much-noted point about the Moon is 
its triplicity, and, as I have shown in The 
Unicorn, the Arms of the Isle of Man are in 
origin three crescent or partial moons around 
the full-moon. Hekate, as a moon-goddess, in 
her long decline from Hesiod to Shakspere, 
strongly illustrates this aspect; and her three 
‘*beldams’”’—the Moon-queen in triple witch- 
degradation—are haunters of ‘‘the murderer’s 
gibbet ” (‘‘ Macbeth,” IV.i.). Having thus a 
triple, three-legged, gallows-haunting Moon, 
is it possible to find a three-legged Hare near 
‘‘the triple tree” ? It is. 

My friend the Rev. W. H. Jones, well 
known for his devotion to folk-lore, a short 
time since was being driven by an old groom 
past the gallows which now stands in a field in 
the parish of Melton Ross, North Lincolnshire. 
‘‘ There’s a queer tale,” said the groom, 


‘about those gallows. Some hundred years ago or 
so, some boys were playing at hanging and seeing 
who could hang the longest. One of the lads had 
just got up and slipped his head into the noose when 
a three-legged Hare—they say it was the Devil [who 
naturally takes the place of Hekate]—came limping 
past. Off ran the lads after it, and forgot their 
comrade ; when they came back, he was dead.” 


Mr. Jones informs me there is a similar Swiss 
story. The real origin of the gallows in ques- 
tion is well known. 

There are many natural reasons why the 
swift, timid, solitary Hare, sleeping with eye- 
lids not quite joined (the somnus leporinus), 
should be connected with the Moon; but what 
I wish to remark is that no mythologist who re- 
gards the natural-phenomena theory as a partial 
explanation of myths need fear that folk-lore, 
rightly understood, will contradict his system. 
The folk-lorist is almost his best ally. I hail 
with pleasure the collection of the tales of 
savages ; and when we note how easily—nay, 
necessarily—the mind works by analogy and 
comparison, and exercises from its own stand- 
point a keen and consistent observation, how- 
ever curious to us the forms may be in which 
that observation culminates, we shall not have 
to fall back upon theories of ‘‘ early invention,” 
and an ‘‘irrational element,” as if the archaics 
had been of unsound mind, nor have to discuss 
early myths apparently for the purpose of show- 
ing that we do not understand them. 

Rost. Brown, JUN. 








MYSTICS AND THE SACRAMENT. 
Sare, Basses-Pyrénées: Jan. 21, 1884. 

I do not think the difference between Mr. 
Shorthouse and myself is more than may 
be fairly expected to arise between an 
author and critic who take different views of 
somewhat conflicting evidence. I have de- 
stroyed the notes I used in writing my review, 
and cannot at this moment lay my hand on the 
passage I had in mind when I penned the 
sentence in question ; butin the “ Life of Miguel 
Molinos” prefixed to the Golden Thoughts the 
author takes the same view asI do. Onp. 11, 
last line, he writes of the disciples of Molinos, 
‘‘They seldom went to Mass.” It is not un- 
common in ecclesiastical history to find the fol- 
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lowers carrying the doctrines of the master to their 
logical conclusion, and so arriving at an exactly 
contrary ice. An almost contemporary 
mystic, Villapando of Seville (1623), ‘‘advocated 
daily communion, and thought the salvation of 
those who communicated only once a fortnight 
doubtful, and desperate of those who delayed 
for a month;” yet, a year or two after, his 
followers alleged that they were under no 
obligation to hear Mass when in a state of 
perfection. So it was in Northern Italy in 1655. 
I cannot find or imply the only in the con- 
demnation of Molinos and of his Aragonese 
, Pedro Pena, to confess and receive the 
Communion four times a year; this seems to 
me to aim simply at securing their relapse from 
orthodox faith. W. WEBSTER. 








‘‘CAESAR DOTH BEAR ME HARD.” 
Savile Club : Jan, 26, 1884. 

I think everybody will agree that before 
Mr. A. H. Bullen assaulted my suggestion as to 
the above he should at least have read 
what I said in its behalf—what I referred 
to in my note in December. But his first letter 
showed clearly that he had not done so; and so 
does his last. For I specially mentioned in the 
original correspondence the very fact he now 
brings fo as a novelty and urges against 
me—viz., that aegre ferre is commonly used with 
an accusative of the thing rather t of the 
person. In such a way are time and space 
wasted. 

As it is perfectly good Latin to use ferre in 
the sense of “‘to put up with,” “tolerate,” 
“endure,” with an accusative of the person— 
if wanted, instances may be found in any good 
Latin dictionary, as ‘“‘ vereor ut jam nos ferat 
quisquam ” (Quint. 8.3.25), &., &c.—it is diffi- 
cult indeed to see how it can be bad Latin 
to qualify the ferre so used by an aegre, or via, 
or graviter. Even if this could be shown to be 
“bad” (i.e., unusual) classical Latin, it would 
not in the least follow that it was bad mediaeval 
Latin. 

To turn to your other correspondent, who 
really does help the matter, I beg to thank Mr. 
Lendrum for his illustration of ‘‘ bear” in the 
equestrian sense of ‘‘hold up.” It is just to 
the point. Like Jaques, I ask for ‘‘ more ”— 
** More, more, I prithee, more.” 

JoHN W. HALEs. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Feb. 4, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 

Monthly Meeting. 

5p.m. London Institution: ‘The Storm-Cloud 
of the Nineteenth Century,” by Prof. Ruskin. 

8 p.m. telian : “ Hume's Treatise of Human 
Nature,” I1., by Mr. W. Cockburn. 

8 p.m. ictoria Institute: ‘‘ Recently Dis- 
covered Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar,” by Mr. 


Ernest A. Bu 

8 p.m. ety of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“Recent Improvements in Photo-Mechanical Print- 
ing Methods,” II., by Mr. Thomas Bolas. 

TUESDAY, Feb. 5, 3 p.m. al Institution: “Scenery 
of the British Isles,’ II., by Dr. A. Geikie. 

8 p.m. blical Archaeology: ‘“‘ The Babylonian 
Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet,” ry, Dr. J. 
Neen ay ** Babylonian Contract Tablets,” by M. G. 

ertin. 


~ Pz. Civil Engineers: “Speed on Canals,”’ by 
Mr. 


japan of the Asteroidea,” II., by Prof. 
J. Jeftrey Bell; ‘A New Species of Laniarius from 
Ashantee,” by Mr. R. Bawdler Sharpe. 
Wrpnespay, Feb. 6,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Sugges- 
tions on the Rehousing of the Poor and Reconstruc- 
tion of Central London,” by Mr. William W: ’ 
8 p.m. Geological: “A Delta in Miniature— 
Twenty-Seven Years’ Work,” by Mr. T. Mellard 
Reade; “The Nature and Relations of the Jurassic 
Deposits which underlie London,” by Prof. John W. 
Judd; ‘A Recent Exposure of the Shelly Patches 
in So Desitee-dag at Bridlington,” by Mr. G. W. 


pilugh. 
8 p.m. British Archaeological: ‘‘The Seal of 
Henry VI. as King of France,” by Mr. Alfred B. 
mn. 


yon. 
THURSDAY, Feb. 7, 3 p.m. al Institution: “Music 


tor the Pianoforte,” TV. by Prof, Pauer, 





7 23>. London Institution: “The Kratakoa 
$ - Roe Pie Lhe t Egyp’ ian 
.m. emy: ‘ en! 

Archifcouare t by Me. HS. Pools 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Gemmae of Aulacomnion 
golurgre ae by Mr. F. O. Bower; “* Recent E 

” IZ, y the Rev. A. E. Eaton; 
Vision of Insects,” by Mr. B. T. Lowne; “ 
aceae of West Africa,” by Mr. H. N. Ridley; 
“European and North Atlantic Crustacea,” by the 
Rev. A. M. Norman 


8 p.m. Chemical : “The Influence of the Tem- 
ture of Distillation on the Composition of Coal 
atl colt Gankny datotageuntn TL, te 

an unds,” 
a eeeistorical Th pve nanetaes 7 
.m. : “The ies 0 
pa te o Aen Oh Male ope 
AY, Feb. .m. New : ” 
by Miss a Gzece Pothara ; “Troilus and da,”’ by 
- . D. Ww. 


8p.m. Quekett. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Darwinian 
Theory of Instinct,” by Mr. G. J. es. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Lif 
and Literature under Charles I.,” IV., by Prof. 
Henry Morley. 
8pm. P : Annual General Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 
THREE BOOKS ON THE GREEK DRAMA. 


Studia By D. Margoliouth. (Mac- 
an. 


Concordance to Aristophanes. By Henry Dunbar. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


Aristophanis Pax. By F. H.M. Blaydes. (Halle : 
Waisenhaus. ) 


In putting Mr. Margoliouth’s small tract 
(forty-four pages) first in the list we pay 
a tribute to its force and originality. The 
author thinks for himself, and has a decided 
opinion that nonsense is not to be tolerated, 
even in its whilom sanctum—the choral odes of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. He evidently despises 
the art of turning Greek conundrums in con- 
struction into English conundrums disguised in 
archaic dress, even though that process has 
of late been wonderfully described as ‘not 
only morally sensitive, but having also a 
scrupulously logical march.” Mr. Margoliouth 
would make short work of this process—in spite 
of its moral sensitiveness and its scrupulous 
logic, and whatever other marvellous qualities 
it may claim—when the Greek text is not 
uite clear and grammatical. Other editors of 
reek plays would, perhaps, assert the same 
principles ; but they differ widely from our author 
as to what is really clear and grammatical. 
There can be no doubt that the habit of reading 
as genuine, and trying to explain them as good 
Greek, sentences which are really confused and 
ungrammatical has blunted the minds of most 
classical scholars in our universities; and that 
they now accept as good sense in Greek what 
they would never talents in any other lan- 
guage. This is the mental slovenliness which Mr, 
Margoliouth attacks, following, as he generously 
insists, the footsteps of Nauck and of Mr, 
Blaydes, whose long and patient labours are at 
last receiving their proper appreciation. He 
asserts that we have all been submitting to the 
authority of MSS. which are corrupt without 
parallel, and that there is hardly a line in some 
of the masterpieces of Greek tragedy which is 
free from disease. In the Trachiniae, which he 
professedly treats, he gives us thirty-three very 
revolutionary emendations in three hundred 
lines ; nor is it likely that he has yet stayed his 
hand. When he comes to edit the Agamemnon 
he will have almost to rewrite the play, accord- 
ing to the principles he has adopted. 
It is very foolish to sneer at such a 
ae We shall never advance in our 
owledge of Greek, and all living interest in 
its study will sicken and die, unless we en- 
courage bold and original investigation of this 
kind. There are only two lines of criticising it 
which are justifiable. The first, which would take 
more space and more special knowledge than 
I possess, consists in examining one by one 











the alleged sores and the proposed healing. In 
a general way, thinking men will probably 
agree that while all Mr. Margoliouth’s emenda- 
tions show talent and insight, and some are 
recht ansprechend, others are most improbable, 
though even here to have shown a flaw may 
lead others to a better resource for removing it. 
Thus in Trach. 121, dv erimeudouévas adeia 
uty dyria 8 ofow, he rejects adeia for wadad, 
whereas Prof. Palmer suggests to me, with 


more probability, & Aca. But to enter into 
these details is not the duty of the present 
critic, or of the ACADEMY. The other line of 


criticism is more within our reach. It consists 
in sifting our author’s grounds for assuming 
(1) thatthe older pel, st wrote in a clear 
and easy style; (2) that their MSS. have been 
subject to a systematic corruption elsewhere 
unparalleled. The brevity of Mr. Margo- 
liouth’s tract, which causes much difficulty in 
understanding some of his emendations, has 
also prevented his giving satisfaction on 
these points. We do not doubt that he may 
establish them satisfactorily. But here is some 
evidence on the other side, which we suggest 
to him in the friendliest spirit. 

He says (pp. 24, 25) that “in reading the 
Attic tragedians we may be sure that anything 
which is dificult or awkward is corrupt.” His 
argument is that as ‘“‘a tragic crown was 
thought a tremendous distinction,” and each 
piece was judged on its own merits by the 
audience, ‘‘ the poet’s first effort must have been 
to make himself intelligible. We see, therefore, 
that he had the will to write gocd and easy 
Greek ; nor can we doubt that he had the power. 
Why, then, should he have rejected the ver- 
nacular idiom?” The answer is to be found 
in the words of Thucydides, which I quoted 
long ago (History of Greek Literature, ii. 111) 
in this connexion. ‘‘ No men,” says his Cleon, 


‘*are more ready dupes of cleverness in speech, or 
more unwilling to follow approved precedents, 
deyoted as you are to every new paradox, 
despising what is familiar, and each of you 
desirous, above all, to show off in speaking, 
or, if not, to criticise severely those that can; for 
he wants to show that his wits are fully as sharp, 
and that he can applaud a good point before the 
speaker has time to utter it, &c., always seeking 
something different from our present circum- 
stances.”’ 


And so in other places. This is the sort of 
audience for which Thucydides composed his 
work, and which he imagines listening to his 
confessedly obscure speeches. This was the 
sort of audience with which Sophocles played 
a sort of intellectual hide and seek, and with 
regard to which he is reported to have described 
his own earlier style as ‘‘harsh and artificial.” 
Or will Mr. Margoljouth disprove the genuine- 
ness of this famous saying attributed to the 
poet? So much as regards Sophocles. As to 
Aeschylus, our author must get rid of the 
evidence of Aristophanes’ Frogs, where most 
certainly the general impression left upon us is 
that if Aeschylus was not obscure he at least 
deliberately used a vocabulary far removed from 
the vernacular. Moreover, the Fragments of 
Sophocles in Dindorf’s edition show us hundreds 
of curious and unfamiliar words, cited because 
they were unfamiliar by Hesychius and others, 
and proving that Sophocles’ vocabulary was 
anything but vernacular. How will Mr. 
Margoliouth dispose of this evidence? It was 
the boast of Euripides, and one of his innova- 
tions, to reject these poetical fashions, and 
write his plays in the language of common life. 
Every word of what Mr. Margoliouth says 
will therefore apply to him; and when bril- 
liant emendators, like Mr. Verrall, give us a 
remedy for his text by aid of an obscure or un- 
familiar word, I am always disposed to argue 
that in Sophocles this is legitimate, not in the 
poet who professed to use éyopaia dvéuara, He 
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adds in a note (p. 25) three points which do not 
strengthen his position—an Aethiopic parallel 
(obscwrwm per obscwrissimum) from which clas- 
sical scholars will turn with a smile; a passage 
from the poet Plato which is irrelevant, as it 
only criticises bad pronunciation, not faults of 
voca or construction ; and an attack on 
the statement that Sophocles and Thucydides 
knew no grammar. I w not who made the 
statement. If it means that they knew no 
grammar in our technical sense, it is true. The 

of speech were only then coming to be 


istinguished by the sophists; and syntax had [ ha 


not yet been attempted. If it means that they 
‘ did not thoroughly understand the use of the 
best Attic, it is, of course, Sgn | false; but 
who ever asserted this? question at issue 
is not what they knew, but what they chose to 
write. Did they, or did they not, deliberately 
avoid ordinary Gantene, as Carlyle may have 
done, in order to give force and novelty to 
their writing ? These arguments, which are 
more fully stated in my book already referred 
to (i. 314-15), will, I hope, receive consideration 
from the author. Even in his pamphlet. he has 
made some concessions in that direction. He 
suggests a collection (p. 24) of the mannerisms 
of Sophocles. His emendations are sometimes 
anythmg but easy (e.g., on Antig. 23, O. 7. 
1136, Agam. 1266); and are the words évtpor4, 
aAéin@pa, which he restores, indeed vernacular ? 
We now come to the second general difficulty. 
What evidence can he ace, beyond his own 
subjective conviction, that the MSS. have not, 
like other Greek books, a res e traditional 
-history? When and how did the ‘‘ tremendous 
corruption” originate? The ordinary beliefs on 
this question are as follow :—Owing to the in- 
creasing tendency of actors to tamper with the 
texts, we hear that the orator Lycurgus, two 
— after the death of Sophocles and 
uripides, promoted the making of an 
official text of all three masters, with directions 
that the actors should conform to it. We may 
presume that Lycurgus and his assessors knew 
what the text ought to be, and that no whole- 
sale corruption into bad Greek or nonsense can 
have been established in this official text of the 
fourth cen B.c. Weare next informed that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus took pains, by offering a 
large deposit, to have these texts brought to 
Alexandria, and that he sent back to Athens 
mere copies of them. Whatever the story is 
worth, it proves a great care on the of the 
Alexandrian Museum to secure good texts; nor 
is it easy to believe that Alexander the 
Aetolian, who was entrusted with the care of the 
tragic texts, or Aristophanes and Aristarchus, 
careful and competent students of Attic Greek, 
would tolerate any wholesale corruption. Yet 
0 a thinks — it crept in before 
the t century, as our fragments on pa s 
show no quperien accuracy to the sandioweal 
codices. If the Greek scholia, for which he 
expresses such supreme contempt, indeed come 
from Alexandrian days, then there can be 
no doubt that the texts were then, as they now 
are, full of difficulty and of such constructions 
as to violate all ordinary notions of vulgar Greek 
grammar. But surely, if Lycurgus, and if 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, tolerated this state 
of things, it is difficult to account for it by the 
ignorance and idleness of copyists. 
This is the second point to which Mr. Mar- 
ge should apply his mind, and show us 
ow the corruption which he denounces was 
historically possible. He may be impatient of 
this, and say that the corruption is a fact, proved 
to any clear and logical mind by the actual 
condition of the texts, and he may carry with 
him minds as clear and trenchant as his own; 
but what will he do with the people who have 
laboured for years at contorting the textus 
receptus into archaistic prose, or who have com- 
piled indices of its gurrent vocabulary ? 








As to Mr. Margoliouth’s capabilities to edit 
the tragic texts there can be no question. We 


would only to him care in esti- 
mating the work of his , and in 
putting his corrections, however brilliant, into 
the text without consultation with other 
scholars. As regards the former, we note in 
the present pamphlet not merely that his 
pbvor whéy (Agam. 1299) already appears in 
Prof. Davies’ edition, but that he has not per- 
fectly studied the work of his master, Mr. 
Blaydes. Thus he refers to him (p. 10) as 

ving eer out a construction #—% as un- 
grammatical, whereas Mr. Blaydes only says it 
is according to epic usage. Again, he says (p. 
12) that Mr. Bla es ‘only offers tentative 
corrections, Read”—and then follows the very 
first emendation proposed by Mr. Blaydes. 
These are trifles; and so is, es the habit 
of calling a passage perfectly simple, and its 
emendation obvious, after it has long puzzled 
the best scholars in Europe. 

The reforming of the actual texts by large 
and thoroughgoig alterations is a far larger 
and more Tiffoult question. The sequacious 
herd, which follows tradition blindly, and is 
satisfied with uneasy floundering in the face of 
a difficulty, will never be -persuaded to take a 
new and bold way of escape. But, without re- 
garding these critics, there is a danger that he 
may unconsciously fall into the attitude which 
has been lately put forward by Prof. Jebb in 
distinct words as his own conception of an 
editor’s work—‘‘the first object for which I 
have striven is the vivid exposition of my own 
mind in relation to Sophocles.” That a 
brilliant. emendator should fall into this state 
unconsciously is, of course, far more excusable 
than that a translator should, for the one is 
masterful work, the other more or less servile. 
But in either case the editor, whose duty it is 
to bring the reader as directly as ible, and 
as near as ible, to his author, — s both 
author and reader (and, indeed, himself) when 
he obtrudes his own poe between them. 
It were a great pity that so brilliant and 

ising a scholar edd. not by his coneeit, 

ut by his originality, mar a great edition of 

those texts, which, corrupt as they may be, 

are still too sacred to be taken in Meow | un- 

advisedly, lightly, or wantonly, but rather 
reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly. 


One really trembles to think how such vast 
labour as Mr. Dunbar’s Concordance of Aristo- 
phanes would become almost useless if our 
texts are to be revolutionised. Here is a 
man who has spent years on the preparation 
of an index (like his work on the Odyssey) 
for the benefit of scholars. He has, indeed, 
not watched modern criticism with sufficient 
care; he has not thought it worth his while 
to put down all the cases of tl, or kal, or 
Taira, which a perfect index ought to have. 
But still his work is most valuable for any 
student of the text, and shows a patience 
and a modesty rare in this age of hurry and 
conceit. It is a work of enormous labour, 
which can only find recognition from a few ; and 
yet to such men real workers will always look 
up as having sacrificed themselves completely 
for the sake of the subject which they loved. 


Mr. Blaydes’ Pax is another instalment of his 
great Aristophanes, wherein all the learning of 
revious scholars is added to his own life-long 
Cheese on the text. Those who study the great 
comic poet most speak most highly of his work. 
They feel that Mr. Blaydes has sought with real 
insight to establish Attic use and Attic purity in 
these piays,-and that his exceeding familiarity 
with both tragic and comic authors gives him 
great authority even where he expresses a 
modest doubt. But those who are not editors or 
emendators cannot but complain of his habit of 
giving endless tentative corrections without a 





decision as to what is to be erred. Surely 
Se alle on, dat to scholas ike Mr. Bla 
to guide us, and not to perplex us, on these 
matters. Thus on ver. 605 he gives in all some. 
twenty readings! Nordoes he decide for us which. 
we should prefer. There are many other cases: 
where six or eight alternatives are offered. He 
often tells us, in mentioning earlier conjectures. 
—and he never appropriates other peoples’ work 
—quod et ipse iam. This information is of 
Fae ev A a and mi , an omitted. 
might many y 
_ from his note-book, which sides con-. 
than enlighten the reader. On ‘Epueldiov 
(ver. 924) he gives us fifty-nine examples of mis-. 
takes in this formation (sc. Epuldv), which is 
interesting, as proving itacismus in the pro- 
nunciation ; but, on looking through the list, we 
find s cases simply quoted twice over! 
Surely such accumulations ould be banished 
from a good commentary. But he often sug-. 
gests an he does not solve. Thus the ceiov 
of ver. 960 is s by him, and so led Prof. 
Palmer to Gelov—the right reading. 
These details are only meant to point out a few 
corrections in a really solid and complete 
edition. But every editor, even Mr. Blaydes, 
ought to have some regard for the time of 
his readers, who are sure to receive all his 
suggestions with respect. We conclude with 
an expression of ae my that, while explaining 
most of the scholia, he has not thought fit to 
give us a word on the valuable and difficult 
metrical notes to be found among them. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. E. B. Tyor begins his duties this term 
at Oxford as Reader in Anthropology with a 
course of six lectures on ‘‘ The Development of 
Civilisation and the Arts of Life.” 


THE subject of Mr. Norman Lockyer’s lec- 
ture at the London Institution on _ le nl 
next has been changed to ‘“‘The Eruption of 
Kratakoa and its Results,” 

THE Cambridge Press will publish shortly a 
Treatise on the General Principles of Chemistry, 
by Mr. M. M. Paterson Muir, which will treat 
the chief theories of modern chemistry from 
the historical point of view, and trace the con- 
nexion between the older theories and those 
now prevailing in the science. 


Dr. EDWARD B, AVELING has in the press a 
ae a entitled The Darwinian Theory : its 

eaning, its Difficulties, its Evidence, and its 
History. It is an attempt to put in a short and 
popular form the haowtedes only completely 
obtainable by a study of Darwin’s writings and 
Darwinian literature. 

Tue February number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute contains an elaborate 
paper on the tribes around the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, by Mr. E. Palmer, aresident in Northern 
Queensland. The Institute has for some time 
past spent much of its energy in publishing 
materials for a knowledge of Australian eth- 
nology—a work which a few years hence will be 
impossible. These Australian papers are ob- 
tained, we believe, chiefly through the medium 
of Dr. E. B. Tylor. In his presidential address 
last week, Prof. Flower announced that the 
Institute is about to remove to 3 Hanover 
Square, the new house of the Zoological Socicty. 
The study of man is really a branch of the 
science of zoology; and it is hoped that this 
new departure will lead to increased vigour in 
the operations of so useful a body as the 
Anthropological Institute. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. TRUBNER, jointly with the Clarendon 
Press, will shortly publish an as yet almost 
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unknown Syriac version of Kaltlah and Dimnah» 
otherwise called ‘‘ The Fables of Bidpai,” edited 

Prof. W. W: of Cam . One of 
the many forms of the Indian Pi ntre and 
Hitopadesa was translated at an early period 
into Pahlawt. This in its turn gave rise, in the 
sixth century of the Christian perdi me 
translation, entitled K: wé-Demnag (edited 
from @ copy of a unique MS. in the East by 
Profs. Benfey and Bickoll in 1876); and in the 
eighth century to the Arabic translation of 
Abdu’lléh ibn al-Mukaffa', which is the source 
of the Persian, Hebrew, and various European 


Dimnah was published 
utifortanately, from 
and an édition based u 


Soy te Ancbic MBE. » however, 


ingly from one another; and it is therefore for- 


tunate that this later 8 version should 
have been brought to light, as it contains a 
very number of the suppl 


pas- 
sages by Guidi in his Studii sul Testo 
arabo del Libro di Calila ¢ Dimna. This Syriac 
» entitled The Book of Kalilah and 
Dimnah, to have been made from the 
Arabic of al-Mukaffa’ by a Christian priest 
about the eleventh of our era. It is 
the Iiteary of Tratty Oolloge, Dablin_—pest of 
" oe ' - P- 
which seems to belong to the thirteenth, the 
ee te ’ peer 
very e editor assist- 
ance or Prot Noldeke, of Strassburg, and of 
Mr. I, Keith-Falconer, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, who have supplied him with many con- 
emendations, which are given the 
“ Additions and Corrections.” The Preface 
contains a full account of the version and the 
= MS.; and it a aoe by . = 
lossary, laining most of rare and diffi- 
cult wens Waid oleer ir. the book. 


THE Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology shortly to be issued to the members 
will contain :~‘‘ Les anathémes d’une mére 
poane contre son fils devenu chrétien,” par 

ugene Revillout; ‘‘Deux piéces relatives 4 
une mariage du temps de Darius,” translated 
and commented on the same author, and 
illustrated with facsimiles; ‘‘The Poor Laws 
of the Ancient Hebrews,” by Dr. 8. Lewis ; the 
continuation by the Rev. W. Houghton of his 
papers on the natural history of ancient 
Assyria, entitled ‘‘The Birds of the Assyri 
Monuments and Records,” illustrated with a 
number of plates of birds from the sculptures ; 
the president, Dr. Birch, has contributed a 
paper on “A Tablet in the British Museum 
relating to Two Architects;” the recent dis- 
coveries on the site Abu-Habba are recorded 
in pres by Mr. H. Rassam and Mr. Theo. 

inches ; ‘‘ Egyptian Mythology, icularly 
with reference to Mist and Cloud,” by Mr. P. 
Le Page Renouf; and by M. Bertin there is an 
article upon ‘‘ Akkadian Precepts for the Con- 
duct. of Man in his Private Life, as illustrated 
+ bearer preserved in the British Museum.” 
ese will be fully illustrated with facsimiles 
and drawings. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Roya Historica, Socrery.—(Zhursday, Jan. 17.) 


Dr. J. Fosrer Paumer read a paper on “The 
Saxon Invasion: its Influence on our Race and 
History,” showing that the mingled races found 
in this country by the Saxons were greatly ad- 
vanced in civilisation, and possessed both courage 
and activity; that Vortigern and Arthur were 
probably real characters, but that one has been 
credited with all the vices, the other with all the 
Virtues, of the race to which they both belonged— 
also showing, by the analogy of other nations, by 
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our stature, and by the shape of our skulls, that 
the earlier races have not been exterminated, but 
still form a large proportion of the population ; 
‘hab the intinanses of the two secet Chalten ond 
Saxon) may also be traced in our mental and 
moral qualities; that we derive from the one 
(Saxon) our business capacity and scientific talent, 
itarianism, 


our u the more practical of 
our religion, and our drunkenness; from the other 
(Briton) the more emotional aspects of our religion, 


our poetical inspiration, our mendacity and licen- 
paper an Sbolangengt end Latescieesct Goaling 
on Literature o - 
ish before the Conquest, and the Effect on them of 
the Norman Invasion,’’ in which he said that many 
of those who have not studied the -— «£ 
of their own land will be sceptical about itera- 
ture of our forefathers. They imagine that before 
October 14 or 22, 1066, the bitants of this land 
Dring the charge of savagery against the British of 
g the c savagery against 
Caesar’s time, much less rT the English of 
nine centuries ago. They a language which 
we incorrectly term Anglo-Saxon ; its Court form, 
the go of Wessex, was the product of the 
Saxon tongue modified by the Anglian of the 
North and the Frisian of the East. But these 
three dialects differed, and the difference is still 
traceable in our provincial English. We havea 
large collection of prose and poetical works in this 
ancient form of English, or nglise, as it should 
be called. The principal are the Saxon Chronicle, 
the translations made or edited by King Alfred, 
and the homilies and writings of Abbot c¢, in 
prose; in verse, the Beowulf, a version of an old 
Swedish saga; the poems named after Cadmon, 
probably renderings of different heads of older 
Scripture paraphrases, like the Old-Saxon Heliand ; 
and the poems of Cynewulf in the Codex Oxonien- 
sis, with some others. The Roman invasion brought 
in French modes of thought and versification like 
that of the Troubadours, rhyming and metrical, 
— Ly ® oe ey and = like the 
orse an o-Saxon poems. And the vocabulary 
was ensiched and altered by the introduction of 
Latin words, but the lan e still continued to 
be Low German. A od of transition and of 
some confusion led, through Nicholas of Guildford, 
Robert of Gloucester, Wm. , and others, 
to the culmination of a true Middle lish in the 
nd prose of Wiclif and the yet er verse of 
cer, the father of modern English literature. 
—A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Park 
Harrison and Hurst and Drs. Alexander and 
Zerffi took part. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—(Tuesday, Jan. 22.) 


Pror. Frowsr, President, in the Chair.—This 
being the anniversary meeting, the officers and 
council were elected. Prof. Flower remains 
pan Mr. F. W. Rudler director, and Mr. 

. G. H. Price treasurer; Col. H. H. Godwin- 
Austen becomes a new vice-president; Mr. C. I. 
Elton, Dr. J. G. Garston, and Dr. A. Thompson 
new members of the council.—The President 
delivered an address on the ‘“‘ Aims and Prospects 
of the Study of Anthropology,’’ in the course of 
which he said that in the various branches of the 
science the most practically important was that of 
ethnography, or the discrimination of race char- 
acteristics. Its importance to those who had to 
rule—and there were few of us now who were not 
called upon to bear a share of the responsibility of 
government—could scarcely be over-estimated in 
an empire like ours, the population of which was 
composed of examples of almost every diversity 
under which the human body and mind could 
manifest themselves. The physical characteristics 
of race were probably always associated with 
equally diverse characteristics of temper and 
intellect. As it behoved a wise physician not 
only to study the particular kind of disease from 
which a patient was suffering, but also to take 
into careful account the idiosyncrasy and in- 
herited tendencies of the individual, so it was 
absolutely necessary for the statesmen who would 
govern successfully not to apply universal rules, 
but to consider the special moral, intellectual, 
and social capabilities, wants, and aspirations of 
each particular race with which he had to deal. 
A form of government under which one race 
would live happily would to another be the cause 








—_ — 


of unendurable misery. No greater mistake could 
be made, for example, than to apply to the case 
of the f the vemedite which it 
be desirable to remove the difficulties and dis- 
Sree wie which the Birmingham artisan 
might in his struggle through life. When 
we had to deal with ple so widely removed 
from ourselves as African Negroes, American 
Indians, Australian and Pacific Islanders, it seemed 
almost ——— to find any common ground of 
union. mere contact of some races 

ended in the extermination of one of them. But 
if such disastrous consequences could not be 
altogether eae moe ht be done to miti- 
gate the evil. E ogy, therefore, should be 
carefully studied by those who had any share in 
the government of races alien to themselves. A 
knowl of the special characteristics of those 
races had a more practical object than the mero 
gratification of scientific curiosity, for upon that 
knowledge the happiness and prosperity of mil- 
lions of our fellow-creatures might depend. With 
regard to the prospects of anthropology, Prot. 
Flower mentioned with gratification the increased 
interest shown in the science at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and by those who had charge of the osteo- 
logical collections at the British Museum and 
elsewhere. The address closed with a reference to 
Mr. W. Spottiswoode, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
and Prof. Sven Nilsson, of the Academy of Lund, 
who had been removed by death from the list of 
members. 


Royrat Socrery or Lireraturs.—( Wednesday, 
Jan. 23.) 


J. Haynes, Esa., in the Chair.—Mr. C. J. Stone 
read a paper on ‘The Aryan Birth- ” in 
which he contended that the evidences of the 
existence of the Aryan or Indo-European race, 
not only in Hindustan and Europe, but in Ancient 
and Modern America, demanded, in his judgment, 
a larger and more central birth-place than the 
comparatively scanty valleys of the Oxus, to which 
science has generally assigned it. He argued that 
the Vedas, commonly admitted to be the oldest 
literature of this race, contain no satisfactory 
evidence of the origin of the Hindus beyond the 
Hindu Kush. Their images, &c., appeared to him 
to belong to a Southern ion, as the hymns to 
Indra do to a rainy season. He thought, also, that 
the adoration of Agni, the holy fire ignited by 
= of two pieces of wood, had a tropical 
origin. 


Socrzety or Antiquanies.—( Thursday, Jan. 24.) 


A. W. Franxs, Esa., in the Chair.—Mr. Walker 
exhibited a plan of some recent excavations at 
Buckfast Abbey, which have laid bare the founda- 
tions of the church and of some of the domestic 
buildings. The site is at present occupied by a 
convent of French Benedictines. Mr. Walker also 
exhibited a few tiles and a silver spoon which had 
been discovered during the progress of the work. 
—Major Cooper Cooper exhibited a bronze spear, a 
knife, and the boss of a shield from an Anglo-Saxon 
grave on Sheepwalk Hill, between Toddington and 
Hartington, Derbyshire, which was discovered 
while ferreting for rabbits. Another grave was 
found in the immediate neighbourhood, containing 
two bronze fibulae and a finger ring. 





FINE. ART. 


ALBERT MOORE’S PICTURE, *‘COMPANIONS.” A Photo-ongraving. 
In progress. Same size as original—i6} by 89. 

** An exquisite picture.”—Times. 

“Mr. Moore exhibits one picture—than which he never painted @ 
better."— Morning Post. 

“A new and exquisite picture,” —Standard, 

“R ‘kuble for its refi of line and delicate harmony of colour.” 





“*Mr. Moore’s graceful ‘Companions’ forms an excellent bonne bouche 
to an attractive exhibition.”"—Uaily News. 
“The gem of this varied and delightful exhibition.” Academy. 
Particulars on application to the Publishers, Messrs, DOWDESWELL & 
DOWDESWELLS, 133, New Bond-street. 





H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A.—The “ ART JOURNAL” for FEBRUARY con- 
tains an Engraving by CHARLES CouseN of Mr. Davis's Picture, 
“ RETURNING to the FOLD,” from the Chantrey Collection. 

“THE FERRYMAN’S DAUGHTER.” Painted L. E. ADAN.—The 
“ART JOURNAL” for FEBRUARY contains an Etching of the Salen 
Picture by CHARLES CoURTRY. 

“ THE DEFENCE of PARIS.”—This Statue by BARRIAS, recently erected 
near Paris, has been engraved on Steel by E. STODART., and forms the third 
separately printed Plate in the “ ART JOURNAL” (2s, 6d.) for FEBRUARY, 
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TOURNAY PORCELAIN. 


Recherches sur les anciennes Porcelaines de Tournay. 
Par Eugine Soil. (Tournay.) 


BELGIUM can boast of only two manufactures of 
porcelain—Tournay and Brussels. That of Tour- 
nay was founded in 1750 by Francis Joseph 
Peterinck, a native of Lille. The manufacture 
was never very successful from a financial point 
of view, but for many years it maintained a high 
reputation. During the first six years of its 
existence the average annual income from sales 
was 25,000 florins, and the expenditure on mate- 
rials and workmen’s wages alone 20,000 florins. 
After 1756 the manufacture was carried on by 
a company under the management of Peterinck. 
The annual produce of sales rose quickly, and 
in 1763 amounted to 80,000 florins, and in 1774 to 
175,000 florins. Among the workmen employed 
at this time were a number of Englishmen, for 
whose religious instruction the magistrates of 
the town caused an English Franciscan to come 
regularly to Tournay. 

Tournay porcelain is exclusively of soft paste. 
From 1750 to 1756 the ornamentation was 
Saxon in style; in the second period (1756-62) 
a variety of styles were followed— Saxon, Strass- 
burg, and Anglo-Chinese. The finest and most 
artistic works were produced between 1763 and 
1780. During the first portion of this period, 
Henry Joseph Duvivier, a native of Tournay, 
who had long worked as a china-painter in 
England, was at the head of the decorators ; 
he died July 8, 1771. After 1780 no further 
progress was made; the establishment lived on 
its reputation, and then began to decline. By 
1815 Tournay porcelain had ceased to be an art 
manufacture. 

The present volume—the work, evidently, of 
an enthusiastic amateur who has spared neither 
pains nor money in collecting specimens and 
searching for information, both as to the 
manufacturers who produced and the artists 
who modelled and decorated their wares—will 
be most welcome to collectors. The history of 
the manufactory occupies seventy-three pages ; 
the biographical notices of painters and 
modellers, fifty; sixty more are devoted to a 
notice of the wares produced, their decoration, 
and the marks employed ; finally comes a descrip- 
tive catalogue of 449 specimens, about eighty 
of which are figured. There are six specimens of 
Tournay porcelain in the South Kensington 
Muscum, all, of course, wrongly described. We 
have long ceased, when seeking for correct in- 
formation as to the local origin or date of the 
objects there exhibited, to look to the slips by 
which the Art Department professes to impart 
instruction to the people ; but one would suppose 
that members of the Civil Service had sufficient 
knowledge of history and geography not to 
describe one specimen as ‘‘ Cabaret, Tournay 
porcelain. . . /’rench, late eighteenth century ; ” 
another as ‘“‘ Jug, Tournay porcelain... 
Flemish.” Three groups are wrongly ascribed 
to Dresden ; a chocolate cup, certainly painted 
by Joseph Mayer, is exhibited as Sévres, as 
also another cup and saucer; these last have 
probably been tampered with. Even the mark 
is wrongly described : the cross-swords are ac- 
companied, not by four stars, but by four small 
crosses, W. H. JAMES WEALE. 








MR. LONG’S “ANNO DOMINI.” 


TuiIs picture, now on view at 168 New Bond 
Street together with Ciseri’s picture of ‘‘ Christ 
borne to the Tomb,” is, in many respects, a 
remarkable achievement. In size it is com- 
manding, in plan impressive, and both in the 
conception of the subject and the execution 
it shows no little ingenuity and skill of a 
dramatic kind. Like the ‘“‘ Egyptian Feast” 





and the ‘“‘Babylonian Marriage Market,” the 
subject is bold and new, and it is even more 
sure of popularity. As an elaborate piece of 
rowdy genre it is attractive, as a scenic 
spectacle it is imposing; and these charms are, 
of course, intended to be completely subsidiary 
to the vision of the Holy Family passing, poor 
and unheeded, through the midst of an idolatrous 
crowd. There is scarcely any note of contrast 
missing: false gods, true God ; poverty, riches ; 
weariness, strength ; humility, pride, &c., &c.— 
it would be difficult to choose a subject so sure in 
its appeal to so many kinds of human sentiment. 
A very considerable amount of skill has also 
been shown in the devising of incident. Re- 
lieved against a background of Pagan pomp, the 
Holy Family are surrounded by the vendors of 
vain images. A girl offers a little idol to the 
Mother of the true God, and on the left is 
forcibly shown the impotence of false ones. A 
mother with her dying or dead child lying on 
her knees, herself pale and swooning with grief, 
can find no help from Isis or Horus, Pasht or 
Phtha. The ground is strewn with little dis- 
credited images; yet another is being held in 
vain before the closed eyes of the poor child. 
This group is the most powerful part of the 
picture, which is not dominated by the principal 
and central one. Faintly conventional and 
faintly naturalistic, the latter has neither the 
life nor the imagination necessary to hold its 
own in the brilliant scene. 








ART SALE. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY sold an interesting and varied 
collection of prints one day this week. It in- 
cluded a few fine mezzotints after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, though perhaps none of those that are 
the most highly esteemed. The ‘‘ Schindlerin ” 
fetched £8, and the ‘‘Miss Bowles” £11. 
The impressions of David Lucas’s mezzotints 
after Constable were poor, and were knocked 
down for trifling prices. The copperplates 
have endured many vicissitudes, and it is only 
in their early condition that these prints are 
desirable acquisitions. There were a good many 
impressions from the plates after Turner by 
various distinguished engravers in line and 
mezzotint. It is true that the examples of the 
Liber Studiorum were of little worth ; but of the 
miscellaneous subjects some were distinctly 
good—for instance, the ‘‘ Bass Rock,” engraved 
by Miller, £7 7s.—and there were several fine 
impressions from plates in that engraved 
work which stands next to Liber Studiorum 
in importance, the Southern Coast. Southern 
Coast stands quite at the head of the different 
series of line-engravings after the great master. 
Its work, as has been already allowed in criti- 
cism, is more manly than that of the once 
more sought for England and Wales. The 
prices at this week’s sale of Turner’s prints 
were good, but it is probable that they may 
yet increase. The ‘‘ Whitstable” was knocked 
down for £3 7s. 6d.; an unfinished and, as it 
struck us, not very desirable ‘‘ Portsmouth ” 
for £3; a fine ‘“‘ Lyme Regis” was distinctly 
cheap at £3 3s. A stained impression of the 
‘*Mew Stone” reached £5 5s., and an impres- 
sion of the by no means desirable subject, 
‘* East and West Looe,” £5. These prices have 
hardly previously been surpassed. At £5 5s. 
“Clovelly” may be said to have been bought 
economically, so admirable is the theme, and so 
refined its treatment by William Miller, the 
great engraver of skies. It is evident that 
Southern Coast is now in act to receive from 
the collector a measure of attention which 
the biographers of Turner, even though critics 
of his art, have hardly yet given it. Lately it 
has been considerably praised; but there is 
need for a substantive essay on its qualities and 
characteristics, 





LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
r a pre po Jan. 7, 1884. 

HE ten days I spent at os passed all too 
quickly. The house which the kindness of M. 
Maspero allowed me to occupy stands in a 
most charming position, surrounded by lofty 
palm-trees, under which the bees hum pleasantly 
all the day long. Beyond the palm-grove, the 
green _ of ancient This stretches away to 
the Nile ; while on the other side are the desert, 
the mountains, and the ruins of the old city 
of Osiris, among which rises the temple of Seti, 
the most beautiful monument left to us by the 
art of the Pharaohs. My rooms bay out on 
an enclosed court, where the vi sheikh, 
the ‘‘reis” of the excavations, and his sub- 
ordinates used to sit from early morning till 
late at night, and give me frequent opportunities 
of learning what a fund of simple kind-hearted- 
ness exists in the modern Egyptian fellah. 

It is pleasant to see how clean the temple 
of Seti is kept, and what a pride is taken by 
the guardians of the antiquities in preserving 
from injury all the monuments placed under 
theircharge. The case was very different when 
I first visited Abydos four years ago, and is an 
encouraging proof that an Egyptian villager 
can be taught to take a real interest in the 
preservation of the remains of antiquity to be 
found in his neighbourhood. M. eau has 
reason to be congratulated upon the way in 
which this lesson has been learned at Abydos. 

The grafitti which cover certain portions of 
the walls of the two chief temples there are far 
more numerous than I had anticipated, and the 
task of copying them fully took up most of my 
time. Among them I copied no less than 
thirty-three Karian inscriptions (two only of 
which were previously known), forty-four 
Kypriote, and more than sixty Phoenician, 
besides one or two in characters which are 
unknown to me. The Greek inscriptions are 
for the most part of the Ptolemaic epoch, but 
there are a few of a later date, and some fewer 
still which are older. Two or three of the 
latter are of the same age as the famous in- 
scriptions of Abu-Simbel. More than one 
dialect is represented by them; but, unfor- 
tunately, there are hardly any which con- 
tain chronological references. One of the 
Ptolemaic epoch, however, is dated ‘‘ the 28th 
day of the month Payni in the year of the 
siege of Abydos.” Another states that ‘‘ two 
of the Gauls—Thoas Kallistratos and Akannén 
Apollénios came and caught a jackal here;” 
and, as the name of ‘‘ Dionysios the destroyer 
of the Syrians ”’ is scribbled close by, it is pos- 
sible that the record may belong to the period 
when Ptolemy Philopator enrolled four thousand 
Gauls under the command of Dionysios the 
Thrakian in the army he led against Antiokhos. 
At all events, at the time it was written, part, 
if not the whole, of the temple of Seti must 
have been ruined and deserted. One of the 
chambers, however, added to it by Meneptah I. 
was still used as the seat of an oracle, or 
xenorhpov, as it is called, since it contains a 
solitary Greek inscription, in four elegiac verses, 
which begins by saying that the writer ‘slept 
here and saw true dreams.” Perhaps the most 
curious of these Greek graffiti is one which 
asserts that ‘‘I, Nikanér, am come with Hera- 
kleia—drunk.” 

While at Abydos I explored the mountain 
cliffs to the westward in the hope of finding 
early tombs in them. In this, however, I was 
disappointed, as I came across only a few tombs 
of the Roman period, a curious double aqueduct 
or channel cut through the rock, and some old 
quarries, at the head of one of which is a large 
block of stone which seems to have once been 
sculptured. But time and weather now make 
it impossible to determine what the sculpture 
might have been. 

Before joining the postal boat for Luxor I 
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paid a visit to the newly discovered temple and 
tomb at Uladaihweh, a village called Lah4iwah 
in Murray, which lies at the foot of the cliffs 
on the eastern bank of the Nile opposite Gir- 
gheh. The governor of Baliana was good 
enough to lend me his dahabiah, and Ahmed 
Effendi, the sheikh of Abydos, insisted on 
accompanying me and acting as guide. The 
village stands on a mound formed partly of the 
débris of a more ancient one, partly of the ruins 
of a temple. The débris consists for the most 
part of pottery which is not older than the 
Graeco-Roman age, but discoveries made by 
the villagers during the last few months show 
that the temple dates back to a much earlier 
epoch. The most interesting relic belonging to 
it which they have unearthed is a beautifully 
finished granite statue of the goddess Sekhet, 
of great size, which is = perfect, and bears 
upon it the cartouche of Amenophis III. Not 
far off are fragments of walls, ceiling-stones, 
and columns, with the name and titles of 
Ramses II. At a short distance eastward of 
the temple, and in a line with it, is a tomb cut 
in the cliff and divided into two chambers, 
the first of which has a double row of 
columns. Both chambers are profusely adorned 
with sculptures and Sbennstente, and traces of 
colouring are still visible on the roof and else- 
where. On both the right and the left hand of 
the first chamber seated images of the persons 
for whom the tomb was made are carved out 
of the walls; and the same group, this time 
seated in the midst of the Egyptian Trinity, 
are = at the end of the second chamber, 
facing the entrance. On the right hand side of 
the second chamber is a very interesting piece 
of sculpture, representing two heraldic lions 
seated back to back and supporting the setting 
sun between them. The form and position of 
the lions are the same that meet us in the art of 
Babylonia and Asia Minor, and they bear a 
striking likeness to the well-known lions of 
Mykénae. The sculpture, therefore, may be 
regarded as a sure indication of the Asiatic 
influence exercised S Egypt through the 
wars of the XVIIIth Dynasty. The hiero- 
glyphs inform us that the tomb belongs to the 
reign of Meneptah I.; and, as ‘the gods of 
Tni,” or This, are mentioned in them, it seems 
pretty clear that the family buried in the tomb 
came from the ancient city of Menes. If we 
look from the entrance of the tomb over the 
plain of Abydos, we can see only one mound of 
sufficient size, or sufficiently near to Uladaih- 
weh, to eo the site of This, and this 
mound is that on which Girgheh now stands. 
Only two centuries ago it was still a quarter of 
a mile from the river ; and the cliffs of Uladaih- 
weh would have been the natural burial-place 
of all those who could not afford to be interred 
beside the sacred tomb of Osiris at Abydos, ten 
miles distant, or who, for some other reason, 
did not care to have their bodies transported so 
far. This other reason would have existed in 
the case of the Graeco-Roman inhabitants of 
This; and it is therefore remarkable that the 
tomb I have been describing is the only one 
among the many hewn out of the cliff in which 
it is found that does not belong to the Graeco- 
Roman age. That the site of Girgheh was 
inhabited in the Roman period is proved by the 
columns and Corinthian capitals discovered 
there which now decorate the mosques of the 
modern town. The débris at the foot of the 
cliff below the rock-hewn sepulchres on the 
opposite side of the Nile is honeycombed with 

e shallow tombs of the poorer population, 
though the mummies found in them have yielded 
an abundance of small objects ; and it is there- 
fore evident that what I have called the natural 
cemetery of the city of which Girgheh is the 
successor was used only by the poorer classes 
and Graeco-Roman strangers. The other in- 
habitants must have been buried at Abydos, 








Since, however, as we now learn, this cemetery 
belonged to This, it is difficult not to conclude 
that iette’s conjecture is right, and that 
Girgheh occupies the site of that long-lost and 
long-sought for city which was the birth-place 
of the founder of the united monarchy of 
Egypt. Abydos stood to it in the same relation 
that Olympia did to Pisa; the sanctuary in 
time supplanted the city upon which it was 
originally dependent, so that the very name of 
This came to be forgotten. A. H. SAYCE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE THREATENED SPOLIATION OF ENNERDALE. 
The Knoll, Ambleside: Jan. 26, 1884. 

You do well to call the attention of readers of 
the ACADEMY to the contemplated destruction of 
one of the choicest bits of landscape beauty in 
Yorkshire and in England. Were Aysgarth 
Force to be spoilt in the way threatened by the 
Skipton and North-eastern Junction Railway 
Bill it would indeed be a national loss, as would 
also be the proposed enclosure of Malvern Hills 
and Ilkley Moor. 

But a far more serious attack on English 
scenery will have to be resisted in the next 
session of Parliament. The Bill for running a 
mineral railway up Ennerdale and by the side 
of Ennerdale Water, for the purpose of develop- 
ing mines in that valley, which was defeated in 
Parliament only last summer, is now resusci- 
tated. The damage that such a scheme, if 
realised, would inflict on one of the wildest and 
grandest of the Cumberland dales—that which 
lies at the foot of a noble group of mountains 
of which the celebrated Pillar and Great Gable 
are the most prominent—may be more easily 
imagined than described. Surely the time has 
arrived when all those who care to preserve 
what is still left of the beauty of England 
should unite in a determined effort to suppress 
such vandalism. The Lake District Defence 
Society intends to oppose the Ennerdale Rail- 
way Bill in Parliament; and subscriptions in 
aid of the objects of the society will be thank- 
fully received by the treasurer, Gordon Somer- 
vell, Esq., Hazelthwaite, Windermere; by Albert 
Fleming, Esq., Broxbourne, Herts ; and by the 
Rev. D. Rawnsley, Crosthwaite Vicarage, Kes- 
wick. Wma. Henry Hits. 








THE ROMAN STATION AT BORROWBRIDGE. 


Liverpool: Jan. 29, 1884. 

In the ACADEMY of January 26 I notice a 
report of a paper read by my friend Mr. 
R. 8. Ferguson to the Society of Antiquaries 
on the 17th inst., on the excavations at the 
above-named station, in which it is said ‘‘ there 
was apparently nothing more than a camp 
there, not a station, so that the suggestion put 
forward that the discovery settles the position 
of Alone, in the tenth iter of the Antonine 
Itinerary, is premature.” 

That the excavations have neither confirmed 
nor disproved the idea of many antiquaries, 
including myself, that the station was Alone is 
perfectly correct. The matter remains in statu 
quo. But the theory that only a camp, and not 
a station, existed there is evidently unsound. 
Burn and Nicholson, in their History of West- 
moreland, speak of ‘‘the thickness and strong 
cement of the walls yet remaining.” Britton, 
in the Beauties of England and Wales, speaks of 
the station having a wall ‘‘ of stone and mortar 
at least nine feet thick.” The late Mr. Just, in 
the eighth volume of the Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, gives a detailed 
account of the walls, which at that time had 
their facing stones removed, but which he re- 
membered having their ashlar work visible in 
places (about 1827-30). The basement stone of 


one of the gateways, into which the bolt of 
the hinge of the gate had been inserted, was 
then to be seen, and a representation of it is 
given in Mr. Just’s MSS. 

The destruction of the station has been ve 
rapid. Fifty years of ‘‘ quarrying it for stone’? 
have removed nearly every trace of its walls ; 
but the above-named evidence, with the dis- 
covery of a hypocaust within the area in 1826, 
is sufficient to refute the idea that it was a mere 
temporary camp, and justly claims for it the 
position of a walled station. That it was Alone, 
I rely upon etymology and distances to show. 

W. THoMPsON WATKIN. 








THE TEUTONIC KINSHIP OF THRAKIANS AND 
TROJANS. 
London: Jan. 28, 1884. 

Again I am given unmerited credit by Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans, who speaks of what he calls 
my theories regarding the Teutonic kinship of 
the Thrakians. They are, however, the views 
of a considerable number of learned men of the 
first rank since the sixteenth century, including 
one of this country, who, about a hundred years 
ago, did excellent work, which, I have occa- 
sionally found to my astonishment, seems to be 
utterly unknown to some English scholars. 

Mr. Evans is equally at fault when he says 
that I have quietly ignored the most recent 
researches. In the very few pages which, 
according to the plan of Dr. Schliemann’s book, 
I was at liberty to contribute, I could merely 
indicate some main points connecting the un- 
doubtedly Thrakian Trojans with the Geto- 
Germanic Thrakians in general. I may say 
that I know tolerably well what has been 
brought forward in support of the various 
theories—even the writings of those Panslavists 
at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Prague, and Ragusa 
who found a claim of Russia to the possession 
of Constantinople on the alleged close con- 
sanguinity of the Thrakians with the Slavs. 

To discuss these questions with anyone who, 
in the face of the mass of the testimony fur- 
nished by the ancients, can deny the influence 
of the Thrakians, both of Europe and Asia, on 
Greek music, poetry, philosophy, and even in- 
dustry is perhaps an unprofitable task. A 
simple glance at Grote’s History might suffice 
to settle that point. ‘‘ Thrakian ae a 
was, after all, a well-known expression of old ; 
and the Thrakian descent of not a few thinkers 
is quite authenticated. The Bithynian branch 
of the Thrakians was noted for its many learned 
men. In that vast nation there were degrees of 
culture. But who that is entitled to speak on 
these matters does not know that some of the 
Thrakian tribes were already in early antiquity 
distinguished as metal-workers and in textile 
industry, while others had armour almost re- 
sembling that of mediaeval knights? Mr. 
Evans alludes, however, to “ spiking human 
victims.” May I remind him of the impaling 
of a Persian governor by the Greeks, and of 
similar cruel acts by a highly civilised people ? 

I regret that the columns of the ACADEMY 
are necessarily closed to the fuller treatment of 
the subject. I will therefore only say that the 
names of Aspurg(ion) and Teutoburg(ion) in 
the countries of the Black Sea and the Lower 
Danube cannot be explained otherwise than by 
prehistoric Teutonic settlements. This does not 
exclude previous settlements of races unknown 
to us; for, considering that the world must be 
some millions of years old, there may have been 
many wanderings hither and thither. Not 
every place-name on Thrakian soil need there- 
fore be interpreted from a Germanic root. Mr. 
Evans gives the endings of a few place-names 
with the Greek terminations. This is mislead- 
ing to some extent. He also appears not to 
know that even those who go by the Lithuanian 





and Slay theory compare an ending like para. 
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with the German furt (Bessapara = Besser- 
Furt). It has struck even these latter 
writers that the Thrakians called their short 
broad-sword skdlm (oxddun), and that the North- 
men called theirs exactly by the same word 
(skdlm); that for words like ‘‘ bread,” 
** bonnet,” &c., nay, for the very Korybantes, 
the most obvious comparisons offer themselves 
from Old Gothic, Norse, or German. I, on my 
part, can show that, for words like “king,” 
“war,” BduBarov, and so forth, the most 
striking parallels from Gothic, Icelandic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old High German, and Modern English 
or German dialects have hitherto been un- 
accountably neglected, while far-fetched Slav 
and Lithuanian comparisons have been at- 
tempted. 

But, my space being so restricted, I conclude 
by saying that, if Mr. , an thinks the identity 
of Getes and Goths reposes on nothing better 
than ‘‘ the usual tendency of historians in those 
ages [at the time of Jornandes and his prede- 
cessors] to fit on classical names to barbarian 
tribes whose very existence had been unknown 
to the ancients,” he again forgets a notable fact. 
Did not Tacitus mention Gothons among the 
German tribes ? and did not Pytheas, 400 years 
before him, speak of Teutons and Guttons in 
Germany ? Kari BLIND. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. CoLin HunTER has been elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. 


THE Rev. W. J. Loftie’s long promised 
Essay of Scarabs, of which only 125 copies are 
printed, may be expected this week, The book 
consists, we understand, of two parts—(1) the 
Essay of Scarabs, and (2) an illustrated Cata- 
logue of Mr, Loftie’s own unrivalled historical 
collection of these interesting amulets. 


WE understand that Mr. Vokins is going to 
have an exhibition of early water-colours in 
March. Miss Tatlock, the grand-daughter and 
heiress of Peter de Wint, lends her large col- 
lection of that artist’s works. 


REGARDING Shakspere’s bust in Stratford 
church, Mr. Alfred Dawson—who has been 
working on a photograved plate by his process 
for the New Shakspere Society—writes to Mr. 
Furnivall :— 

‘*The mouth is in reality more finely modelled than 
any other part of the face; but the colouring of the 
, red has, when taken with the very low light 
of the chancel, prevented all chance of doing any- 
thing like justice to it by the process of photo- 
graphy. This is quite sufficiently attested by the 
many smaller photographs of the monument about 
the town of Stratford. I hope the result I have 
got, and shall get, will do something to convey a 
more just idea of the true a of the face, 
but I may have to make another at Stratford 
to make all sure. I think the true modelling will 
be best got by a three-quarter face in future, 
which will properly represent the arch of the upper 
lip. The character is, a finely arched upper lip, 
and a remarkably soft lower lip; the mouth some- 
what resembling, but in a softer manner, the 
mouth of Esculapius in the large antique head in 
the British Museum.’”’ 

Mr. Dawson has been asked to engrave for the 
New Shakspere Society a second plate, with the 
three-quarter face view which he recommends. 

WE are informed that the sale of the Dent 
Collection (looked forward to as the great print 
sale of the year) will come on before Easter— 
probably, indeed, about the end of March. 
The wealth of this famous cabinet of ancient 
prints does not require dwelling on now. 

Tue valuable collection of prints, _, 
&e., belonging to the late George Love, of 
Bunhill Row, will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
in two portions—tho first this current month, 
the second in March. - 






MUSIC. 


SATURDAY AND MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


On Saturday afternoon, January 26, Mr. Charles 
Hallé was again the pianist, and for his solo he 
chose Beethoven’s Sonata in A (op. 2, 4° 
He was much applauded, and came 

and played a favourite Schubert Impromptu. 
Encores are now, unfortunately, the rule 


name and reputation might, we think, try 
to help to abolish this inartistic and in- 
convenient system. On Saturday the con- 
cert was longer than usual. The novelty was 
placed at the end of the programme ; and, of 
the many who left before the last movement of 
the final piece, it may fairly be presumed that 
some were compelled to do so owing to the 
lateness of the hour. The Pianoforte Quartett 
in E minor by Z. Fibich, introduced by Mr. 
Hallé last season at his fourth concert at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, was played for the second 
time at the Popular Concerts. It is a clever 
and interesting work, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Hallé will let us hear more of a composer 
who certainly shows signs of originality, The 
Quartett only contains three movements, the 
middle one being an air with variations. The 
opening allegro is the best portion of the work. 
e first and last movements are both written 


in triple time, Mr. Hallé was ably a ne 
by Wiae. Néruda and Messrs. Hollaender and 
Piatti. The pro e included Max Bruch’s 


Hebrew melody, ‘‘ Kol Nidrei,” for violoncello, 
admirably man by Sig. Piatti; Sig. Romili’s 
accompaniment, however, did not please us, 
Mr. E. Lloyd was the vocalist. 
Mdlle, Marie Krebs appeared for the second 
time on Monday evening, Janu 28, and 
played with enormous success Bach’s famous 
Prelude and Fugue @ la Tarentella; her encore 
was the seldom heard ‘‘ Perpetuum Mobile ” of 
Mendelssohn. The programme included Schu- 
bert’s favourite Octett (op, 166), so by 
Mdme., Néruda and Messrs. Ries, Hollaender, 
Lazarus, Wendland, Wolton, Reynolds, and 
Piatti, This work is generally a “‘ draw,” but 
on Monday the audience was somewhat below 
the mark. Miss Santley was the vocalist. 
From time to time we notice inaccuracies in 
the pro e-book. It seems unreasonable 
to find the date of the death of Bach on one 
as February 28, 1750, and on another as 
Faby 30 in the same year. Moreover, both 
dates are wrong: Bach died on July 28, 1750. 
Mdme. Je.aotha will make her first appear- 
ance this season next Saturday afternoon. 
J. §. SHEDLOOK. 








MUSIC NOTE. 


Herr H. Francke has made arrangements 
for a series of twelve representations of German 
Opera at Covent Garden during the months of 
June and July next. Herr Hans Richter will 
be the conductor. Negotiations are pending 
with Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Pauline Lucca, and 
other singers. In addition to Operas by Weber, 
Wagner, and Beethoven, Stanford’s ‘Savono- 
rola”? and Liszt’s ‘‘Holy Elisabeth” are 
announced, 





Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


CAESAR.—A COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
to CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. With an Appendix 


CrEak, M.A thn 
ARRIAN’S ANABASIS.—First English Translation. 
THE ANABASIS of ALEXANDER ; 


or, the History of the Wars and Conquests of 
Alexander the Great. Li lated, with a 
Commentary, from the Greek of ARRIAN the Nico- 
median, By E. J. Cutnnocs, M.A,, LL.B. Lond,, 
Rector of Dumfries Academy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 





at these Concerts; a pianist of Mr. Hallé’s | ,, 


of Idioms and Hints on Translation. By ALBERT | studies from 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


GLIMPSES of GREEK LIFE and 


SCENERY. By AGNES SMITH, Author of “ Fastern Pilgrims,” &c. 
: ite demy Sve, with Dlustrations and Map of the Symp Route, 


(Next week. 
ConTexTs: An Atlantic Storm—First Impressions of Athens—in Athens 
—Sunium and Hymetiue—Marathon and Aegina—The Isthmus and the 
Acro-Corinthus—Mycenae and the Argive Plein—In Sparta—Near Taygetus 
Ol a ol = y= te go —~ the 
lympia—From Olrmpia ) journey to yx—Captured 
Brigands—Difficultt A Thunderstorm on Mount Parneseas—_Feom 
Parnacsus to Cerfu—Language and Character of the Modern Greeks—Com. 
parison of Syrian and Grecian Travel. 


VOLS. ITI. and IV, of COURT LIFE 


BELOW STAIRS; or, LONDON UNDER the Last Gzoraes, 1760 
1830, By J, FITZGERALD MOLLOY, Sg00ND EDITION. Prico 2s, 
Completing the Wor! 

“ Mr. Molioy’s style is t and fluent, picturesque and animated, and 
he tells his stories with and vivacity."— A thenacum. 


WITHSUT GOD: Negative Science 


and Natural Ermics. By PERCY GKEG, Author of “ The Devil's 
ae,” &e. 1 vol., demy Svo, 12+, 
ok. The author has given vs many dis- 


and ". 
’ 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1684. Under the especial Patronage of her 
Mejesty. Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-third Edition, 1 vol., royal 
» with the Arms beautifully engraved, 3is. 6d., bound, gilt . 

“ This work is the most and elaborate record of the living and 
recently deceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it 
—- at ose, be most peslenien, Pod are maper ~ bear 

mony ° seru accurac a nguis! featur 
of this book.".—Zimes. . ° , 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John Kent 


SPENDER, Author of “* Godwyn’s Ordeal,” &c, 3 vols. 


ONLY YESTERDAY. By William 


MARSHALL, Author of “ Strange Chapman,” &c, 3 vols. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR, By 


JOHN BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of “* Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols, 
** This work is a mild composing draught, which may be taken with con- 
fidence and even comfort. It is pleasant reading, ‘Ihe scenes are very 
brightly and cleverly sketched.”— Academy. 


DI FAWCETT: a Year of Her 


Life, By C. L. PIRKIS, Author of “‘ A Very Upal,” &c. 3 vols, 
“**Di Fawcett‘ shows a remarkable increase of power. The narration ig 
lively, the “a natural and rapid, and the waio situation well iu- 


“This story is remarkably well told, and is without ex»ggeration, The 


plot is good, and each of the characters is well drawn. The novel contains 
many of the attributes of an unusually interesting tule.”—Lost. 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
** This capital novel will rank well beside the other works of the talented 


and amusing — eS aph. a. . sia 
** Mrs. Randolph’s new tale is a pleasantly readable, society novel. All 
the characters = cleverly drawn.”—Academy, ” 


TO ‘HAVE and to HOLD. By 


SARAH STREDDER, Author of “ The Fate of a Year,” &. 3 vols. 
(Next week. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Bach Work complete fn | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 




















ly), el tly printed and bound, and illus‘ by 
Sir J. GILBERT. , HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, &. HUGHES, J. LASLE 7 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Haman | Barbara’s History. By Amelia P. 


ature. je 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Life of I: . By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Crescent and the Cross. By | No Church. F. W. Robinson. 

Eliot Warburton. Christian’s Mistake, By the Author 
Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. of * John Halifax.” 

A Woman's Thoughts about} AlecForbes. By GeorgeMacDonald, 

Women. By the Author of/ LU.D. 

* John Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. . 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. | A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. * John Halifax.’ 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Dixon’s New America, 
A Life for a Life. By the Author} Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 

of ‘ John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D. 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. Author of ‘John 9 

Sam Slick’s Old Judge. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. * it, D.C.L. 

Sir B. Burke’s vanity => oe I oom’ By George Mac- 
ird of Norlaw. rs. nald, . 

by . d A Brave Lady. By the Author of 


Oliphant. 


The Englishwoman in Italy. By} ‘John Halifax 


Mrs. Gretton. Hannah. By the Aathor of ‘ Joha 
Nothing a BY the Author of alifax.’ 





‘John Hal: . Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’AlDret, The Unkind Word. By the Author 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Burke’s Romance of the Yorum. A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adéle. By Miss ——- 7 ‘ My Le Lady. By E. Franecs 
Life. ° '. 

‘John x Phoebe, Junior. Mrs. Oliphant. 
Grandmother's Money. By F. W.| Life of Marie Antoinette. By 

Robinson. C. D. Yonge. 
Jeativesen's Becks petRocten. Sir Gibbie. By MacDonald, 
“a yy ed eo yp oy By the Author 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. of* Halifax. 

St. Gant, By the Author of ine See. By Amelia B. 

* Janita’ \e 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. | It was a Lover end his Lass. By 

Norton. ad Mrs. Oliphant, 

Sam Slick’s American Humeur. 





Hynst & Buacksrr, 13, Great Marlborough-styect. 








London; HoppER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row, 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST. 


SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
SOUTH AMERICA during the 
COLONIAL PERIOD. 
By R. G. Watson. 
2 vols., post Svo, 81s. 


[Nearly ready. 
A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of th 
OTTOMAN-TURKISH LANGUAGE, 
J. W. Redhouse, M.R.AS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 
By Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Translated from the German by R. B. -—_ Sg and a 
KEMP, M.A. Tae L, eontainir 


Four Books, 8vo, eloth, 18s 
The above forms V ef’ English and or Foreign 
Library.” 


A LITTLE GIRL among 
With Introduction and cominent 2 OLD MASTERS. 
By W. D. Howells. 


Oblong ®vo, Fifty-four Plates, with 65 pp. of Descriptive Letterpress, 



































erittcal, 00 ter Getty play- 


owells has 
‘Pall vail Gazette, 
NEW WORK BY MR. EDWIN ARNOLD. 
INDIAN IDYLL 
From the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. 
By Edwin Arnold, C.8.1., &. 
A El 
Wise ate tel oad eth, ae 
Serer ton, bs eR et ensend ooo “ —Globe. 


INDIAN POETRY. 


From the Sanskrit of the “Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva, and other 
Oriental Poems. 
By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., &c. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 
“Mr. Edwin Arnold does good service by 


medium of his musical melodion, the power o' 
pean emotions.”— Times. 


A SKETCH of the 
MODERN LANGUAGES of AFRICA. 
By R. N. Cust, 


Author of Y -t-y of the &. Indies,” &e. With 
Language Map by E. G.  RAVENSTELN, 2 vols., with Thirty-one 
‘Autotype Portraits, eloth, 25s, aii 


CREEDS of the DAY; 
or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 
By Henry Coke. 


wl Three Series. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £1 A 
accurate view of the opinions on the most important questions of 
es day can be got from these pages, which are full - information. 


C. ‘Scotsman. 
By Benedict de Spinoza. 
Translated from the Latin by WILLIAM HALE WHITE. Post 8vo, 


cloth, 10s. 
“Mr, White's translation . is faithful, clear, and effective, 
san only hope that the book may miest with the aocaptance It deserves.” und 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 
Part II., A Comparison of all Religions. 
Demy 8vo, cloth,*10s. oBY James Freeman Clarke. 


THE OCCULT WORLD. 
By A. P. Sinnett, 


po oe of the Simla Eclectic and —— hical Societ: - 
ot Ex rs y- A Remark. 


periences and in Connexion with 
ences ofthe East. Third Edition, on 8vo, cloth, 3s,  @ren 


6d. 
“The ant author, who evidently in perfect faith makes such astounding 
, is a man of exceptional ability and unquestionable spategrie 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. — 
By A. P. Sinnett, 


afer of iF or hi a & ane 7s. 6d. 
r. nett delivers gospe! th much clearness and obvi: 
tan.” y Revie and obvious good 


LECTURES to AMERICAN AUDIENCES. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown Ponti cloth, 8s, 6. 
1, THE ENGLISH PEOPLE in its THREE HOMES. 


3, THE PRACTICAL a of GENE = 
PEAN HISTORY —— 


LECTURES on PAIN TING, 
Delivered to the Students of the’ Royal Academy. 
., Crown Bro, cloth, 7s. 6d. By Edward Armitage, R.A. 


“In a style of absolute straightforwardness and 
— early his jing cent, and 


of comment, 80 
most charming that Mr. 
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eam lieity Mr. Armitage 
tory of art, avoid attem teen ti to steer his 
readers between the Philistinism which has not quite given up 
Speaking of the ‘ Ages,’ and the fetishism which ~} trecentisti 
and Guattrocentisti with less discrimization than enth 
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NEW SATIRICAL AND POLITICAL ROMANCE. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 


PERICLES BRUM; 
Or, the Last of the De Veres. 
By AUSTEN PEMBER. 
“O rois, soyez grands, car le peuple grandit.’”’ 





London : J. & R. Maxwt, Shoe-lane, E.0. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., post-free. 


BovaueEt. By Wrutram Bayuey. 


“ There is no lack of elegant workmanship in this volume,” 
, 19 January. 





London: BAYLEr's, 17, Cockspur-street, 
Now ready, price 6s. 


VOICE from the NILE, and other 


A Poems. By the late JAMES THOMSON (“ B. Vv"), With a Portrait, 
and Memoir of the Author. 


*.* A few Large-paper Copies, with Proof Portrait, price 12s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
VANE’S STORY, and other Poems. 5s. 
THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, and other Poems. 5s, 
ESSAYS and PHANTASIES. 6s. 
London :{REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s. 
“It beings together information not contained in any single work extant,” 
London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LiMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 















FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
rete fate 


No extra charge for time 
Tiustrated tee: with full —— terms, -. 
F. MOEDE sig 


248,349,350, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-stree:, W 
Ratablishad 1aks 


“DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS» 


A have always found give relief in the dis! it tta 
and na Connumprio.” e distressing attacks of Asthmatical 


igned) J, SP£NCER, M.P.S., 225, Gt. Colmore-st., Birmingham. 
ae. ood relieve—rapidly cure—and taste pleasantly. 
Sold at ls. 1}d. per box. 


ACCIDENTS !|—64, CORNHILL, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS, 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all neota” 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £250,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 

Benus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 

£1,840,000 
pa BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
pply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agexts, 
Or n’ ead Ley BUILDINGS, CHARING CKO88, or ‘at the 
BAD OFFICE—64, CORMHILL, LONDON. 
Wit J. ViaN, Secretary. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 


OUPS, (SE D PRO B, ard 














1s., by post on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 


GKIN DISEASES TREATED HOMOEO- 


PATHICALLY. By WasHINGTON Epps, L.R.C.P.,M.R.C.8. Dee 
scribes and Prescribes for Fifty Varieties of Skin "Diseases. 


London : JAMES Epps & Co., 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


HCENTIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarn STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
t Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
JOouEN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING Cross, 5.W,; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
Established 1710, Home and Foreign I at 








FIRE. 
rates. 


LIFE. Established 1810. a be rates for Young Lives, Large 
muses. Immediatesettlement of ms. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


KBECK BAN XK; 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


BIrk 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual pr 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 





£25. No commission for Accounts 
a sapubecbeneaay on Bape an" Vanes per cent. Interest, re- 
——. 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 


of 
ills 
and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
“"[atere of Credit and Cirealar Notes issued. 

A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application. 

1st March, 1880, Fraxcis RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


of charge, the 
Deeds, Wri' and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of 
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OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIE. 
Also ———— ae 
JASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r[PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and otber 


GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 




















BRYANT & M4‘*’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & MA‘Y’s MATCHES. 


BEYANT & MA's MATCHES. 














Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


Analyst, B 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is Reed pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppazr, F.I.C., F.0.S., City 


“If pele prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassau, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 





SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 





418 Benedict, ¥ 
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agent, &c, Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, po 


RFE Spectacles are the cause of moat 
ae Hf TAUBAN GCE, ES. S., Oeulist Optician, la, OLD 
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Haga Mt MP., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known tourist 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


Now ready, Part I. (A—ANT), pp. xvi—352, price 12s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
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i iw object of the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is to present, as concisely as possible, the history of every word, and of all the 

different uses of every word, in the written language, not omitting those which are now obrolete. Jn order to ensure complete accuracy and thoroughness, 
it has been judged desirable, instead of adopting the traditional and often erroneous instances contained in existing dictionaries, to make an entirely fresh 
selection of representative extracts from the original works themselves. ‘To gather together this fresh and trustworthy material—in other words, to lay a secure 
and adequate foundation for the fabric of English lexicography—has been the task of five-and-twenty years, and of more shan 1,300 readers, working under the 
superintendence of the London Philological Society. Over 5,000 of the chief English writers of all ages, and at least four times as many separate works, have 
been laid under contribution ; and some idea of the bulk of the material which the Editor has drawn upon may be formed from the fact that more than 3,000,000 
distinct quotations, each complete in itself, have been placed at his disposal, of which about a third part will be finally included in the Dictionary. Every passage 
is furnished with a precise date and reference for the purpose of verification, as shown in the specimen words printed below. 


Nor has the principle of co-operation been confined to the collection of te raw material. The Editor, though even the minutest details of the work have 
passed under his eye, has freely availed himself of the services of students of English, and of other branches of knowledge beating thereon, in all parts of the world. 
‘The New Dictionary, therefore, will represent in a condensed form the accumulated knowledge of very many of the first scholars of our time ; and will, if the expecta- 
tions of its promoters are realised, be found in all respects abreast of the actual state of science. The Editor has sought to give such resulte only as are beyond 
dispute, avoiding rash speculation and all dogmatism on doubtful points. His object has been to allow each word, as fat as possible, to tell its own story, by 
careful selection of the most characteristic examples, and by a strictly logical arrangement and subdivision of its various meanings, his own explanations being 
as brief as may be found consistent with clearness. ; 

The work is addressed, not only to the advanced student of English literature, who will find it to combine a glossary of obsolete words with an, etymological 
dictionary of the living language ; or to the student of the sciences, who will learn from it at what date the technical terms with which he is dealing were 
introduced, and what modifications of form or sense they have since undergone; or to the professed philologist ; but also, and in no less a degree, to the general 
reader, who will here find, ready to his hand, the derivation and accepted pronunciation, the past history and present use, of every word which may occur in his 
reading, and concerning which he may desire to be further informed. It is thought that the extracts, even in the abridged form which considerations of space 
have rendered necessary, may still possess an independent interest of their uwn. Many vexed questions of etymology will be found to be settled once and for 
all when brought, as here, to the touchstone of history ; and it can scarcely be but that new light will be thrown on various literary and bey gy gers roblems 


which have puzzled generations of enquirers. In the confident hope that it will be recognised as a contribution of solid and permanent value to the study of our © 


language and literature, and as an attempt, carefully planned and conscientiously executed, to achieve for English all, and more thanall, that Littré has achieved 
for French, the First Part of the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is now given to the world. 

Subsequent Parts will be issued as rapidly as is found practicable, and the work will be completed in Six Volumes, each containing Four Parts similar to 
that now published. 

The following are two specimen words :— 


Agnostio (agne‘stik), sb. and a. [f. Gr. &yvywor- | Scotsm. 18 Nov., The same agnostic principle which pre- 
os unknowing, unknown, unknowable (f. & not + yvo- ta gelion and these? Regn oe nee Cort 
know) +-1c. Cf. Gnostic; in Gr. the termination ‘ ee oe 

: . Praca . by his s : feel ‘ z a , AS 

-ixés never coéxists with the privative 4. ] was ry ‘ound 4 truly i _ 
A. sb. One who holds that the existence of any- Ind, Arts I. 4, The agnostic teaching of the Sankhya 
hi b d d behind ial y school is the common basis of all systems of Indian phil- 
thing beyond and behind material phenomena is | (sophy. 1882 FROUDE Carlyle LL. 216, The agnostic 
unknown and (so far as can be judged) unknowable, doctrines, he (Carlyle) once said to me, were to appear- 
and especially that a First Cause and an unseen | ance like the finest flour, from which you might expect 
world are subjects of which we know nothing. ny a a has i a oe yp ge he ~ = 

(Suggested by Prof. Huxley at a party held previous td $ , 
to the formation of the now defunct Meta hysical had been eating the deadliest poison. 

Society, at Mr. James Knowles’s house on Clapham Alternately (lté‘anétl), Ql-), adv. [f. ALTER- 
Common, one evening in 1860, in my hearin: bg. He took | NATE a, + -LY?.] 

it from St. Paul’s mention of the altar to ‘ the Unknown : 

God.’ R. H. Hutton in letter 13 Mar. 1881. " 1. In alternate order ; one after the other by turns, 
1870 Spect. 29 Jan. 135 In theory he [Prof. Huxley] is | by alternation, time about. 

a great and even severe Agnostic, who goes about ex- 1552 HuLoet, Alternatelye, or by turne. Subalterna- 
horting all men to know how little they know. 1874 | tim. 1646 Sir 'T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 96 Parallels or like 
Mivart Ess. Relig. ete. 205 Our modern Sophists—the | Telations alternately releeve each other. 1661 Grand 
Agnostics,—those who deny we have an owledge, | Debate 68 Singing Psalmes alternately. 1781 GIBBON 
save of phenomena. 1876 Spect.11 June, Madbncenes are | Decl. ¢ F. II. xliii. 617 The sea alternately advanced and 
given by opponents, but Agnostic was the name de- | Tetreated. 1849 MacauLay Hist. Eng. I. 620 Lumley 
manded by Professor Huxley for those who disclaimed | 80d Portman had alternately watched the Duke. 1880 
atheism, and believed with him in an ‘unknown and un- | GEIKIE Phys. Geog. iii. xviii. 154 The current runs alter- 
knowable’ God; or in other words that the ultimate | nately east and west. 2 
origin of all things must be some cause unknown and un- 2. By taking the alternate terms; by permutation. 
knowable. 1880 Br. FRrasER in Manch. Guardn. 25 Nov., 1695 ALINGHAM Geom. Epit.18 If A: B::C: D, then 
The Agnostic neither denied nor affirmed God. He alternately compar’d it will be as A: C::B: D. 

ong ak ens one side. i x 8. In alternate positions, on each side in turn. . 
a ov. y. Of or perraining to agnostics or their | A4jternately-pinnate: 8e0 ALTERNATE a. 9. 

OOry. | 1751 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v. Alternate, There are also two 

1873 Q. Rev. CXXXV. 192 The pseudo-scientific teach- external angles, alternatel opposite to the internal one. 
ers of what has . . been termed . . the Agnostic Phil- | 1821 S. Gray Nat. Arr. rd 72 Alternately disposed . . 
osophy. 1876 Principal TULLOCH Agnosticism in Weekly Leaflets alternate, instead of being opposite pave in pairs. 
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